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MORE ABOUT THE BEE’S EYES. | think that light travels? If you are old enough, 
REO 9 NES : : : ; and have been at school long enough, you will find 
A TALK TO THE JUVENILES ON HOW TO COMPRE- that it travels exceedingly fast. Why! it can £0 


HEND MERE NUMBERS. f 
pte ht around this great earth more than seven times a 
7 $ Prof. Cook has opened the way, I now ven- | second; and yet, with this enormous speed, wise 
ture forth with afew more notes upon the | men tell us that it takes eight full minutes for the 
bee’s eye—such facts as I have been enabled | light to travel from the sun to our earth. In other 
to glean from the field of the microscope. | words, it takes eight minutes for the light to travel 
This is not intended to supplement Prof. | 90,000,000 of miles—the distance from the sun to us. 
Cook’s able article on the above subject, but issim- | Now, can you understand what a lot of ciphers 
ply the result of independent research. I therefore | mean? If you do not, get your mother to help you. 
will take up the eye of a bee, presenting itina A moment agol told you that a bee had, in one of 
slightly different phase. his compound eyes, over 3000 simple eyes, or 6000 
Let me see—I was going to write to the little | in both his large eyes. These figures I obtained 
folks,so I am. First, I desire you to read Prof. | with the aid of my microscope -by counting a cer- 
Cook's article over carefully, for you surely will | tain number, then estimating. By referring to Car- 
find it interesting; then if you choose you can see penter—an authority on the microscope—I find that 
what I have to say. _ a fly has in two of his compound eyes 4000 simple 
The compound ‘eyes that Prof. Cook told you | eyes; the cabbage-butterfly, 17,000; dragon-fly, 24,000. 
about are called * compound”’ because there area These numbers are by no means as large as those 
great number of eyesinone. If I should tell you | standing for the distance to the sun; yet three or 
that in one of these compound eyes there are over four thousand, I fancy, will have little meaning to 
3000 little eyes you would hardly know how many this | our little folks. Let me see—a very large ball or 
meant. When I tell you that the sun is over ninety | church will hold perhaps three thousand people. 
millions of miles away, you could then form but a | Now, suppose you crowd every one of these people 
small idea of its immense distance. Figures have | into an area of little over an eighth of an inch 
but little meaning to us, unless we can have some- | square, how small do you suppose each person 
thing for comparison. Astronomers — men who | would become? He would be about the size of one 
study the stars—have a way of comprehending dis- | of these simple eyes in the ‘compound eye of a bee. 
tances, and I will try to explain it so you can un- Little friends, I have given you these comparison 
derstand it. in order that you may better understand what 





You aré accustomed to regard this earth as very | mere numbers signify, and also that you may bet- 
large. You can travel a whole week over its sur- | ter comprehend how very small are the simple 
face, and then you will have gone over but asmall | eyes of the bee. 
portion of its circumference. Now, did you ever Let us next glance fora moment at the general 
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appearance of the bee's eye, a cut of which appears | 
below, showing the form of each simple eye, or | 
*ocellus;” their combined surface resembles, 
somewhat, sealed comb honey (or brood). In the 
drawing, the simple eyes are ex- | 
aggerated; for if given in their | 
exact proportion they would be | 
hardly visible. Through the mi- | 
croscope, however, these simple | 
eyes appear like a lot of little 

beads nicely imbedded over the | 
surface of the large eye, and I | 
do not know of any part of the | 
bee that is more beautiful under | 
the microscope than this. 

You notice in the engraving, | 
that part of the eye looks as if the central portion | 
had been torn out. This is to show the shape of | 
each little eye when dissected. You observe that 
the outer surface of each is hexagonal (having six | 
sides like honey-cells), and tapers down to a point. | 
To this is attached the optic nerve, communicating 
with the brain. Perhaps you would liken the whole 
to a sunflower head filled with ripened seed, the | 
whole head answering for the compound eye, and | 
the separate seeds the simple eye. 

When we reflect that each one of the simple eyes 
is so smal! and yet so perfect, having nearly all the 
parts belonging to our eyes, are we not again led to 
say,‘*‘ How wonderful are thy works, O Lord!’’? Yes, 
he has made great worlds, miilions of miles away, 
and yet even the little insecis have not been neg- 
lected, so perfect are they. ERNEST R. Roor. 
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UPPER ABSORBENTS. 


CAN BEES WINTER IN OPEN-MOUTHED BOTTLES? 





EYE OF A BEE. 





"HERE is no business or occupation in exist- 
ence, that I am aware of,in which there are | 
so many prominent, vital questions unset- | 
tied, as in bee-keeping. There are numerous | 
points, important to all and doubly so to the 
beginner, on which we will find leading and suc- | 
cessful apiarists holding diametrically opposite | 
views. We see this at every bee-keepers’ conven- | 
tion and in nearly every bee-journal we read. 
To the experienced bee-keeper this want of unity 
in thought with the argument which it brings, is | 
not only of no injury, but often of decided benefit, | 
by leading him to question more closely his reasons | 
for his own line of action, and thereby detect any 
possible flaws therein. To beginners, though, 
whose ideas are not yet matured by experience, 
this variety of opinion is, to say the least, some- 
what bewildering. Still there is no help forit. By 
discussion we shall the sooner arrive at truth; and it 
is but justice to the beginner to present both sides 
of the question, in order that he may decide for | 
himself on those points where “doctors disagree.” 
Very often what is right for one locality or system 
of management is all wrong for another, and so | 
both sides may be right, and no doubt frequently | 
are. We are apt to get so deep into our own groove | 
that we do not see our neighbur in his groove, al- 
though it may run almost alongside of our own, and | 
coming out at just the same place. 
I am led to write this by the article which appear- | 
ed on page 824 of Dec. GLEANINGS. The writer | 
takes alarm at the statement by Mr. Heddon, that 
he is “becoming of the opinion that our upper |! 





absorbents are usually useless and ofttimes 
worse,” and expects the editor, as a matter of 
course, to join him in attacking the heresy. I 


| have read Mr. Heddon’s reply with interest; but as 


he is probably busy with his new book and reversi- 
ble hive, he does not go into the subject with his 
usual thoroughness. 

Several years ago,in giving in GLEANINGS the 
results of some extensive wintering experiments, I 
said that, while it seemed to make little difference 
during the winter whether an enameled cloth ora 
porous covering were used over the bees, a porous 
covering was a decided detriment during the spring 
months. Further experiments since then have con- 


/ vinced me that, if other conditions are observed, 


there is never any real advantage to be derived 
from upper absorbents, while with a small swarm 
or a large hive, or at any time wien brood is being 
raised before warm weather comes, there is a 
great disadvantage from their use. I find, too, that 
many of those most successful in wintering have 


, come to the same conclusion. Moreover, I have no 


doubt that the reason why bees in box hives, with- 
out care, often winter better than those that have 
the advantage of all the modern improvements is 


| that the latter are frequently ventilated to death, 


while the former are more often allowed to her- 
metically seal the top of the hive, and absorbents 
are never thought of. 

I consider that the essential points in outdoor 
wintering are, 1. Plenty of good honey, or its equiv- 
alent, with but little pollen; 2. Strong colonies; 
3. A contracted hive, a covering impervious to 
moisture, and a large entrance; 4. A protection 
from the cold (on top, and, if possible, on all sides) 


| of chaff or other non-conducting material, the 


thicker the better. 

To carry out this system, as soon as spring comes 
the bees should be crowded on still fewer combs, 
and the entrance made quite small, until the size of 
the colony and the heat of the season make enlarge- 
ment necessary. 

WHY ABSORBENTS ARE INJURIOUS. 

Bees at all times exhale a certain amount of wa- 
tery vapor. In cold weather this must pass out of 
the hive, or be condensed on its combs or walls as 


| water orfrost. To prevent this condensation many 
| place porous materials inside the hive, which are 


supposed to keep the hive dry by absorbing the 
moisture. Very often they do this very well fora 
time; but if no provision is made for drying them 
they become damper and damper as the winter 
continues, until finally they can hold no more mois- 


‘ture. Any thing wet is, under such circumstances, 


necessarily cold, and this damp cushion often 
proves a veritable “wet blanket ”’ on the prosperity 
of the unfortunate colony, extending its malign in- 
fluence long after cold weather is past, compelling 
the bees todry this soaked and often frozen cushion 


| by the heat of their bodies before they can be com- 


fortable. 

Instead of absorbents some employ upper venti- 
lation, carrying the moisture out of the hive along 
with an upward current of air through the top. 
There are but few who advocate that this current 
should be unrestrained, as when an opening in the 
top of the hive communicates directly with the out- 
er air, because the folly of this course ‘is usually 


| easily seen after a hard winter or with weak colo- 


nies. The heat of the colony is carried off so rapid- 
ly that either all die during some cold snap, orthey > 
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dwindle away by degrees and die in the spring, or 
come through with but a fraction of a working 
force. 

Others prefer a medium course; viz., upward 
ventilation through athick layer of chaff or other 
porous material. Here the chaffis not really an 
absorbent, but only serves to restrain the upward 
current of air. If any moisture is absorbed it is 
soon dried out by the rising air. This is much 
better than unrestrained upward ventilation, or 
absorbents without upward ventilation, but it is 
also very wasteful of the heat of the colony. Any 
thing like an upward current is injurious, causing 
the bees to become uneasy, and consume a greater 
quantity of food, rendering them more liable to 
starvation and diarrhea. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind any of the read- 
ers of GLEANINGS that warm air is lighter than 


cold, and therefore has a tendency to rise; that the | 


top of an apartment containing any source of heat 


is warmer than the bottom, or that,if a hole be | 
made in top of such an apartment, a draft will be | 


ereated which will lower the temperature of the 
room by removing the warm air; neither is it nec- 
essary to remind you that moist air is heavier than 
dry air, especially when cool. 


In the face of these facts Ican hardly see why | 


bee-keepers follow the unscientific and unnatural 
plan of using absorbents or upward ventilation to 
remove the moist air which would run out of the 
hive itself if permitted, carrying very little heat 
with it. ‘ All-out-of-doors’’ is the best, cheapest, 


and most extensive absorbent of moisture we can | 


find. To gain this end, the entrance should be 
large—I would have it not less than 12x °,, the win- 
tering apartment small, so that the bees can warm 
all parts of it, and its walls protected by some non- 
conducting material, the thicker the better, in or- 
der that they may be kept warm so that moisture 
will not condense on them. These walls, sides, and 
top, should be of some material impervious to air or 


moisture; then the watery vapor generated by the | 


bees, being heavier than the air, will sink to the 
bottom and flow out at the entrance, while the 
warm air will remain confined at the top of the hive. 
The prime cause of our wintering troubles is cold. 
Retention of moisture in the hive, or ventilating it 
out at the top, must lower the average tempera- 
ture, which is something we should carefully guard 
against. 8—J. A. GREEN, 85—100. 
Dayton, I11., Jan. 6, 1886. 


Friend Green, your reasoning is good, and 
the most of it 1am prepared tofollow. But 
it seems to me you are going a little to the 
extreme when you recommend a small win- 
tering apartment, impervious to air or moist- 
‘ure. Of course, you recommend that this 
small apartment should be well protected by 
some non-concucting material, and that the 
entrance be large. agree with the latter, 
and may be with the whole of it; but to be 
sure we understand you ow ig bs suppose you 
put your bees into a bottle having a large 
mouth, the bottle to be just the size to con- 
tain the colony, and to be protected abund- 
antly by warm packing over all the bottle 
except the mouth. Would this be just the 
thing? I am rather inclined to think it 


would, if the mouth of the bottle were of 
just the right size; and 12 inches by 2, or an 
equivalent, would probably be about right 


jfor an average colony. You will see, by 
| looking at the .\ B © book, that I come pret- 
ty near on to your ground, though I confess 

I should have feared to .recomend a glass 
bottle. I say gluss, because glass is a better 
non-conductor of heat than metals, or, I 
might have said, a water-tight tin box. 
Now, if your position is the right one (that 
we can confine every bit of the animal heat, 
provided we keep the frost entirely away 
from the impervious covering), I do not know 
but we are going to make a big step in this 
matter of wintering. I notice the poultry 
journals are recommending just this thing 
'exactly. Let the fowls roost in an air-tight 
apartment, except an opening below. Aggy 
This, of 





| they hop up on to their roosts. 
course, is for zero weather. 


_—- <<“ eee --- — 
VISION IN INSECTS. 


AN INTERESTING TALK ON EYES IN GENERAL, 
SUPPOSE many of the readers of GLEANINGS 
Ai» know that the eye is avery complex organ. 

| The window of the eye—the cornea, marked C 
: inthe drawing—is transparent as clearest glass. 
This bends the rays of light that pass it, as 
does water. We all know that this is why the stick 
inaglass of water appears to bend. The rays of 
light do bend, and so the stick appears to bend. 
The aqueous, or watery humor, A, back of the cor- 
nea, is simply a filling; it varies the ray of light 
leaving the cornea, almost none at all. The iris, I, 
|is what gives color to the eye. It is the window- 
| curtain, which the eye dexterously raises or lowers 
'asit wishes more or less light. This is to the eye 
what the diaphragm is to Ernest’s microscope. 
The reason that the iris is colored is from its con- 
taining a coloring material called pigment. The 
same material in the hair or skin gives color to 
those parts. 

The albino has noue of this pigment, so his hair 
is white, his skin pink as a baby’s —the_ blood- 
vessels show through—and his eyes are pink for the 
same reason. The albino 
can not close the shutters, 
as his iris is transparent, 
and soin daylight his vision 
is da7vied, and, like an owl, 
he can see better by night 
f than by day. 

The pupil the little 
black hole in the center of 
the iris, where all rays of 

A SECTION OF A HUMAN EYE. light must enter every eye 
—except those of the albino. This little port-hole is 
black, only because it opens into a black chamber. 
Just back of the pupil and iris is the beautiful 
crystalline lens, C L. This is a double-convex lens 
in form, and no crystal is clearer. My students, in 
their dissections and study of the eye, always ex- 
claim at the marvelous beauty of this crystalline 
jens. This crystalline lens,{like the cornea, bends 
the rays of light still move, so that all from any 
point of an object wherever they {may enter the 
eye come toa focus on the retina, KR, the part of 
the eye that is able to perceive or take note of light 
and color. This focusing is absolutely necessary to 
perfect vision. In near-sighted people the rays are 
bent too much; in old people, too little. The erys- 
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talline lens bulges more as we look at very near ob- 
jects, and less as we gaze at things distant, and so 
we are able to see distinctly in every case. In 
“ cataract’ this crystalline lens becomes opaque, 
and the person, of course, is blind in that eye. The 
operation for cataract consists in the removal of 
the crystalline lens, which is often done in case of 
cataract in both eyes. Isn’t it marvelous that a 
surgeon can cut right into the cyes, take out a part, 
and thus restore vision? 

Back of the erystalline lens is the jelly-like, per- 
fectly transparent vitreous humor, V H. This 
seems to be a sort of packing to fill up the space 


between the crystalline lens and retina. Of course, | 
it must be transparent, else how could the light | 
pass tothe retina? The retina, R, is the expansion, | 


away back in the eye, of the optic nerve. This ret- 


ina is the tell-tale. It reports to the brain all the 
beauty of form and coloration in the outside world. | 


What aterrible blank in the life, when no such re- 
ports are made! The retina is very complex, and I 
will not describe it. 

Just outside, or back of the retina, is the black 
choroid coat, the dotted line marked CH. This is 
black because of pigment, and it also contains the 
blood-vessels that nourish the eye. To see well, 
the eye must be 2 black chamber, and so this cho- 
roid coat is black; the same is true of the micro- 


scope and the photographer's camera. Indeed, | 


every perfect optical instrument has a black lining. 
Now, all insects—and so our bees—have eyes of 
similar structure toour own. The bees have two 


large compound eyes—one on each side of the head, | 


and three simple eyes. The compound eyes consist 
of many simple eyes close together. Sometimes 
each compound eye is made up of thousands of sim- 


ple eyes. Each one of these simple eyes has a | 
cornea, humors, crystalline lens, and retina, from | 


which a nerve runs to the brain. 


We detect form in objects, it is supposed, because | 


we have two eyes, and see a little more to one side 
of an object with one eye, and to the other side 


with the other eye. Miller held that bees and all | 


insects could, in the same way, detect form as well 
as motion and color. His was termed the mosaic 
theory of vision. Exner opposed this view, and 
held that insects could not perceive form. Plateau, 
of Belgium, has just reported to the Belgium Acad- 


emy many experiments, and concludes with Exner | 


that bees can not detect form. He also says that 
the simple eyes are imperfect, or rudimentary eyes. 
That, as he says, bees have no better eyes than flies, 
is certainly a reasonable conclusion. 

Now, what do our bee-keepers say to this theory, 
that bees can not detect form? Are we not certain 


thata slanting board, ora slight change in position | 
of the hive, is at once detected? I believe facts, as | 
gained in that large laboratory, the apiary, are often | 


stronger than facts gleaned ina much smaller way 
by the scientist in his laboratory. 

Again, theory would assert quite as readily that 
the compound eyes could, from their peculiar 


structure, detect form as quickly as motion. True, | 


notion is ever throwing the image in different siin- 
ple eyes; but varying form would also affect differ- 
ent simple eyes, and why might not different eyes, 
as well as a varying position in two eyes, detect 
form? That the single simple eyes are imperfect, is, 
I think, true. Often they are so covered with hairs 
as to make them useless; and the very fact that in 
many insects they have been snatched away entirely, 


| suggests that they are uselessin all. If any reader 
| wishes to study an eye, let him procure a head at a 
slaughter-house, freeze the eye after it is carefully 
| cut out, then it can be dissected and examined in all 
| its parts. A. J. Cook. 
| Agricultural College, Mich. 
_ Thanks for the very able manner in which 
i you have treated this subject. Iam sure 
| our little friends will tind great pleasure in 
| reading from your pen. It was wy intention 
| to give the children a little talk on the eye, 
but I felt myself not * big enough ”’ for the 
|task. I had thought of writing you for 
| what information L lacked, but I see, by a 
kind of special providence you have antici- 
pated my questions. In another column. 
since you have opened the way, will be 
found a few more notes on this subject. 
Hlow I should enjoy being one of your stu- 
dents in this special kind of work! It was 
/my hope, after finishing my classical educa- 
tion, to take a special course under you ; but 
| fate, if that be the term, has denied me that 
privilege. ERNEST. 











HUNBUES AND SWINDLES 


PERTAINING TO BEE CULTURE. 








We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in conducting 
this department, and woud consider it a favor to have them 
send us all circulars that have a deceptive appearance. The 

| greatest care will be at all times maintained to prevent injus- 
tice being done any one. 





| MONEY FOR THE POOR MAN} THE GREAT ACME 
PENETRATIVE, 
NDER the above title, or something 
,) likeit, you will notice, in many of the 
papers, a picture of a stump on fire, 
with an advertisement of a chemical 
that will be sent for a dollar, sufficient 
‘to burn any stump, green or dry, and the 
dollar’s worth will burn up. root and branch, 
12 large stumps or 18 medium-sized ones. 
|The advertisement says the compound con- 
tains no saltpeter. Wesent our dollar and 
| obtained a pinkish-colored compound that 
| does contain saltpeter. A cireular came 
along with it, headed, ‘‘Money for the Poor 
Man.”’ On the last page of said circular are 
| quite a number of testimonials from farmers, 
relative to the wonderful results obtained 
by the use of this Acme penetrative. Every 
one of these testimonials, however, is desti- 
‘tute of address and date. The advertise- 
ment comes from F. E. Fross & Co., New 
Carlisle, Ohio. In writing to the above firm 
in reference to sending out such testimonials 
they make no reply. The paper —T, 
around the Aeme penetrative was part of an 
advertising cirewlar of a firm in New Car- 
lisle who formerly dealt in bee-supplies. 
The Ohio Farmer contains a caution to far- 
mers about a new kind of seed wheat, also 
coming from this Fross & Co.. with the name 
spelled a little differently. The Rural New- 
Yorker also has a caution in regard to swin- 
dies about a chemical for burning out stumps. 
| The whole matter seems to be in some way 
| mixed up with the names of those who for- 
|/merly advertised bee-supplies from New 
Carlisle, therefore our bee-friends will prob- 
ably get an abundance of circulars from this 
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place. If thére are some honest men doing 


pusiness in seed wheat or bee-supplies at 
New Carlisle, we would caution them about 
letting their name be mixed up. or taeir cir- 
culars, with F. E. Fross & Co. If they 
want a hearing, we shall be glad to give it. 

I should have said in the outset, that the 
directions for using this Acme penetrative 
tell us we must wait two months and a half 
after putting it in the stump, before the 
stump is ready to burn; so you see they 
have two months anda half to run their 
advertisement before any one can gainsay 
their claims. 








HEDDON’S NEW BOOK, “SUCCESS IN 
BEE CULTURE.” 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT HEDDON'S NEW HIVE. 





HE book in question is paper bound, 
128 pages. It is profusely illustrated, 
but we are sorry to note that a good 
many of the new illustrations are not 
engraved as they should be; in fact, 

the book explains that the engraver did not 

do his duty. Friend Heddon has evidently 
had experience in trying to make engravers 
picture things as they are, instead of some 
heedless plan of their own. It is an excel- 
lent plan to have the engraver make a draw- 
ing first on the block, and don’t let him en- 
vrave it until the drawing is as you want it. 
The book contains many terse and valuable 
thoughts, characteristic of friend Ileddon’s 
vigorous brain. And now, however much we 
may find in the book to criticise, it is well 
worth half adollar. The food for thought 
that it gives to every bee-keeper, young and 
old, it seems to me, is well worth the cost of 
the book. I think, however, it should be 
read in connection with other works on bee 
culture, as so many things are passed over 
in a brief way, from necessity, on account of 
the size of the volume. The principal fea- 
ture of the book is, to me, Heddon’s new 
hive. The hive we talked so much about a 
year ago is described in the book; but the 
new one is to throw the old plan entirely 
aside. The principal feature of the new 
hive is in making the brood-apartment in 
two stories. Each story contains frames 
only 5$ inches in depth. These frames are 
closed-end frames. On account of their 
shallowness this will probably be no great 
obstacle in the way of manipulation, and 
friend Heddon claims that almost all neces- 
sary operations can be performed without 
removing these shallow frames at all. To 
facilitate this, the top and bottom bars are 
made only 13-16 inch wide—a little narrower 
than 4, you will notice. Years ago I thought 
of making a hive without frames, somewhat 
on this principle, having the combs shallow, 
and pretty widely spaced with narrow top 
and bottom bars. My plan then was that 
we could reach down between these narrow 
top and bottom bars, widely spaced, so as to 
cut out queen-cells, or see brood, even to a 
depth of two or three inches; turn the hive 
over, and a depth of two or three inches on 
the other side would put all the combs un- 
der our control or under our eye—at least 
without taking the combs out. Two of these 











shallow brood-nests give a capacity of an 
ordinary lower story. The sections are put 
in shallow wide frames. It is a little amus-¢ 
ing to see friend Heddon go back and de- 
clare in favor of wide frames, and separators 
also, after the way he has denounced both 
for a year or two back. If I were he, I 
would be alittie mild in denouncing any 
thing, especially if Lexpected to change my 
plans within a year or less. It is true, how- 
ever, that a very progressive mind must 
change in opinion as it explores new and 
different fields. The wide frames, with sep- 
arators to hold the sections, are exactly the 
same as the case for three section boxes. 
which has been for so many years illustrated 
in our price list, only it is made to hold four 
sections instead of three. Both the brood- 
frames and wide frames are closed-end, and 
rest onastrip of tin at the bottom of the 
hive or case. Like Quinby’s closed-end 
frames they have no projecting arms, but 
are alike either side up. This makes the 
frames reversible, and the hive is also re- 
versible. Of course, you can not get the 
frames out of any hive or section unless it is 
a certain side up. The ends of these closed- 
end frames come close against the ends of 
the hive, for the frames themselves, outside 
dimensions, are only 1-16 inch less than the 
inside of the hive. 

A good many things may be accomplished 
by dividing a hive horizontally into two sets 
of shallow frames. It occurred to me at 
once that this shallow hive would be a splen- 
did thing for shipping bees, especially so 
since friend If. makes the whole thing solid, 
and fixed by a wooden thumbserew to put 
through the hive at the proper place to 
screw up the frames tight, the screw strik- 
ing the middle of the end-bars of the frames. 
In this shape it is reversible at pleasure. 
The bottom-board is cleated around its out- 
side edge so as to give the necessary bee-space 
When the first story is placed on the bottom- 
board. Friend Heddon enumerates a great 
many advantages to be secured by this shal- 
low frame. I believe he has not mentioned, 
however, what seems to me to be a great 
and serious disadvantage. It is this: He is 
dividing the brood in every comb right 
through the center, or heart of it, and inter- 
posing two sticks and the &-inch air-space. 
It is true, the queen may be made to do 
very fair work ina comb only five inches 
deep; but from the way in which queens 
seem to preter to lay their eggs in a circle, 
say from six to eight inches in diameter, I 
can not think you can get this circle down 
to less than five inches without loss. It is 
true, she may make the circle embrace the 
combs in the upper story as well as the 
combs in the lower story; but then we have 
this division above spoken of in the heart of 
the brood-nest. 

Friend H. has a patent on the hive. Of 
course, he has a perfect right to have a pat- 
ent on it if he thinks it is the better way ; 
but in view of the fact that so many of the 
features of his new hive have been in com- 
mon use, if I were in his place I think I 
would not have hada patent on it. I hope 
he will excuse me for venturing to give my 
advice when it has not been asked. We haye 
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discussed asin so aes already, I do not | and those few mostly old bees, destined by the law 
believe it will be worth while to go all over | of their nature to die before spring. 

it again; but that these shallow frames will Last winter is destined to be remembered on ac- 
answer tolerably well, has been proven re- | count of its intense and long-continued cold. As I 
peatedly. T.F. Bingham has used for years | was in a new home the cellar deceived me, not be- 
a hive with frames only six inches in depth, | ing so frost- proof as it appeared. As my hives 
and Heddon’s are only a little shallower, as | were not populous, it was impossible for the small 
vou will see. R. Wilkin, when he used to | cluster to keep up the heat necessary to a healthy 
live in Ohio, also used a shallow - depth | condition in that cold cellar. Then to crown the 
frame; but after a great many years Of €X- | disaster, after they were placed upon their summer 
periment with them he abandoned them. | grands 1 think the weather was unfavorable for 
The closed-end feature is not new; the idea | them as it could well be, and the result was spring 
of putting screws through the side of the 
hive to tighten up the frames together is not 
a patentable idea. The whole arrangement. 
however, is sufficiently different from any 
thing heretofore in use, and friend H. is, 





dwindling. 

From the reasons I have mentioned, the spring of 
1885 yielded me a bountiful harvest of empty hives 
and combs. After duly considering the condition 
without question, entitled to a valid patent, of affairs, I went out among the farmers to buy 
if he thinks it best to have one. bees, and succeeded in picking up 38 colonies in 

We should like to know how many sea- | POX hives, at an average cost of $3.87 per colony, 
sons he has tested this. if more than one. [| #4 therefore began the season with 55 colonies. 
should like to give illustrations of the whole | By what is termed the Heddon method I transfer- 
hive; but I confess I should want some bet- | red those f purchased to my own combs and hives. 
ter engravings than are found in the book. | The past summer was not counted a honey year in 
If friend H. will send me a hive just right I | this vicinity, yet I increased to 75 good colonies, 
will have some good engravings of it made, | and received enough honey to pay for the colonies 
at my own expense. We can mail the book | purchased. Fearing a repetition of the experience 
on receipt of price, 50 cents. of last spring I prepared my cellar with care, bank- 
on ORAS, ing up the house, and closing up every crevice with 

| lime mortar. 1] also placed a stove in it, so that, if 
DISASTROUS WINTERING. the thermometer should fall too low, a fire could be 
HOW THE BROKEN RANKS WERE RECRUITED. | started. Uptothe present time my bees seem to 
——- | be wintering nicely. W. D. RALSTON. 
N 1884, white clover yielded bountifully in this Hopkinton, Towa, Dec. 31, 1885. 

vicinity. I began the season with 74 colonies, 

which I increased by natural swarming to 102, | 
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besides receiv ing a nice harvest of light honey. i _REPORYS ENCOURAGING. 
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There was no fall honey. Inthe fall Iremoved 
sixteen miles to a new home. I found it quite a | 
task to remove my bees. I took charge of their 
removal myself, and did it as carefully as I could; 
still, 1 lost one colony by the combs melting down. 

At my new home I arranged my hives south of 
the house. They were arranged in six rows, facing | 
south. The hives were painted, and looked nicely, 
standing on the green grass beneath the trees. I | 
remember looking at them from the window, and 


thinking of them as an army placed there to de- | f ‘ c . pe ABCI de 158% It 
fend my home from want. | four years after I read your 4 made 15815 Ibs. 


As the fall flowers yielded no honey my hives | of salable honey per colony, per annum; the high- 
grew light in stores,and less populous. 1 fed, | est yield, 30) Ibs. per ponmntaahs two years ago. 
doubled up, and cared for them until they were re- | me Newbers, HL, aw © a a ee. 
duced to 93, and at that time I was compelled to But. friend G.. you don t tell how many 
leave home for a time. When winter set in my | colonies you had. If only three or four, the 

| 
| 





158 LBS. PER COLONY SECURED BY “THE DIREC: - 
TIONS GIVEN IN AB C. 

HAVE no bees now, but shall open up an apiary 
in the spring, for it is the best paying business 
that Il ever worked at. ITamtold that bees did 
not do well here this season. I did some trans- 
ferring for two parties, and they seemed to 

have done well enough. The great trouble is, the 

bees don't get the attention they should. The first 





wife hired two men who carried the bees into the rh og eras = Pagive that a ener if you 
cellar. On March 26 1 carried them out and placed | made forty or tty give that amount. 


them on their stands. I found many dead, and | $72.00 RECEIVED, AND NO OUTLAY. 
none seemed more than half alive. That evening I) | just send in our report, even if it is poorer than 
looked out again at my army, but its ranks were | over, We started last spring with 26 poor weak 
fearfully broken. The spring in this region Was | colonies (as we lost more than half of our bees last 
cold and backward; and although I fed, nursed, and | winter and spring), and increased to 55; went into 
tended, they dwindled, were robbed, and swarmed | winter quarters with 54 nice rich colonies. We did 
out, until my army was reduced to 17 colonies. Of | not get much honey this year, as the bees did not 
these, 5 might be termed fair; the other 12 were | make any honey from the first of July to Septem- 
little more than nuclei. When T looked out at those | per. Then there was 2 couple of weeks that there 
17 colonies, all that remained of my army, I ex-| was quite a flow of honey, and they filled up their 
claimed, * How are the mighty fallen!” hives, and made a very little surplus. We sold 
To relate this tale of disaster would do no g004 | aphout 470 Ibs. of honey; came to $72.00. Not a very 
unless the supposed causes were pointed out. I | pig paying summer's work; but one thing is in our 
believe that, on account of the scarcity of fall hon- | favor, we were at no expense. 
ey, there was but little brood raised in the fall, and Louisa C. KENNEDY, 
therefore winter found my colonies weak in bees, Farmingdale, I1)., Dec. 29, 1885. 
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PROF. COOK ON THE PRESENT AS- 
PECT OF TEMPERANCE. 


ALSO SOME VERY KIND WORDS IN REGARD TO 
GLEANINGS., 


EAR FRIEND ROOT:—You already know that 
I have always approved your course in mak- | 
ing GLEANINGS the medium of other thought | 
and suggestion than that which belonged | 
solely to the bee-keeping industry. I think 

you have done no little good, perhaps as much in 

helping people to happier and better lives, as in ad- 

vancing bee- keeping. The firm hold and warm | 
place which GLEANINGS has.in the hearts of its pa- | 
trons is proof enough thatI am right. The people | 
recognize the great truth, that we do not live by | 
bread alone. In your calling the attention of so | 
many to the words, life, and teachings of Him in | 
whom was no guile, and who “ spake as never man 
spake;"’ who gave to the world such inspiring words | 
as, “Let him that is without sin cast the first 
stone,” and, ‘“‘ Father, forgive them, they know not 
what they do,” you have builded, though perhaps | 
not better than you knew, but so well that the | 
structure reaches to hearts al! over the land, and | 
bears hope, cheer, and encouragement. Then, again, 
your good wholesome words on the tobacco habit! 

Who can tell how many men are cleaner for your 

timely exhortations? I have sometimes wondered, 

if Shakespeare had lived in our day, when tobacco 
drags its horrid presence into so many homes, if he | 
would have said: ‘‘Whata piece of work is man! | 
so noble in reason, in action so like an 
angel! the beauty of the world!” for when we think 
of it, what more irrational than that men should 
form and continue a habit that renders them filthy 
and disagreeable to associates; robs — yes, worse 
than robs the pockets, often injures, and even de- 
stroys health, and, worst of all, blunts those finer 
feelings of courtesy and good taste which it be- 
hooves us all so studiously to cultivate? I am glad, 
dear brother, that you have fired such telling shot 
into the ranks of the army of tobacco-slaves. It 
must have pleased you to see how very few at De- 

troit used tobacco: and those who did, so far as I 

saw, were those whose locks tell that they are be- 

yond the years when advice finds ear, or good 
counsel takes root. 

But there is another habit whose wrongs, whose 
evil tendencies, whose. blasting work of sin and | 
ruination, so pales the tobacco habit that you and I, | 
and every patriot, not to say Christian, feels that to | 
stay its ghastly tread would be the glory of the age. 
Slavery blasted the hopes and lives of only a por- | 
tion of one race: intemperance reaches its horrid, | 
blasting hand into the homes of all races, and is | 
cursing homes in every land, So great an evil can | 
not long go unchecked. If, as I believe, the John | 
the Baptist in this glorious liberation is to be edu- | 
cation, then GLEANINGS, and every voice and press | 
in the country should make bold strokes toward 
this desired enlightenment. 

Prohibition has always had my sympathy, and I | 
would gladly give it my heartiest support; but it 
seems not to touch the key to the problem, and is | 
more helpful as an index to improved sentiment, I 
fear, than as an active means in destroying the evil, | 
which all good men would see banished from the 
world. It seems o me that at present, prohibition 
is not practicable. So many of our best temper- 
ance workers have no confidence in it, and so give 








itno aid, that our ranks in that line are fatally 
weakened. Again, prohibition does not. prohibit 
where prohibition is most desired. True, if it work 
only a partial stay of the curse, it is good; but if it 
holds back some stronger force that would wield a 
far mightier power, then surely its presence asa 
law or a scheme to be urged, is unwise and im- 
politic. 

We all know that prohibition, in piaces where 
there is not a moral force to sustain it, is inopera- 
tive; and the fact that it fails where most needed is 
made a strong argument against it. Again, while 
many of us shrink from licensing any evil, least of 
all so terrible an evil, yet ifa license will stop in 


| any degree the sale and use of this demon aleohol 


in places where prohibition is impotent to do good, 


‘then surely on that axiomatic authority, of two 


evils choose the least, we should favor license un- 


| der a heavy fee. Now, why would not a law like 


that already adopted in some of the States suit all, 
do most good, and get the support of all temper- 
ance people? That is a license with a heavy fee, in 
conjunction with local option in every town and 
village or city where it can be carried? That gives 
us prohibition where it can do any good, and does 
not remove license where only license can be effec- 
tive. It seems to me this is where we can all unite, 
and is worthy our best consideration. Why not all 
of us urge it, and work the people up to its adop- 
tion. GLEANINGS can dO much in thisline. Ido 
not see how this pian can fail of general support, 
andIam glad to urge it in season and out of sea- 


| son, A. J. COOK. 


Agricultural College, Mich. 
Friend Cook, I am glad to know that you 
are deeply anxious in regard to this matter 


that lies so heavily on the hearts of our best 


people; and the greatest cause for anxiety 
now seems to me is, that people’s convictions 
differ so much on what is best to be done. 
Many of our best Christians are positive that 
acertain course is exactly the course, and 


| that no other can be right, while I find those 


who seem to be equally honest and earnest 
feel just as strongly that it is not the best 
way nor the right way. Many of the read- 


| ers of GLEANINGs will feel hurt, no doubt, 
/at some things in your kind article above 
‘(please turn to Our Homes for July 15th, 


1883), while many others will ym to 
know that you have decided just as they have 
decided. Now, even if we can not think 
alike, let us try to have charity and kind feel- 
ing toward each other; and let us always be 
open to conviction. At onetime during our 
civil war, when General Grant was pushing 
ahead, even though disaster and loss of life 
resulted, as it seemed, continually, many of 
our best and wisest people thought he ought 
to be stopped; and even his friends began to 
tremble for the consequences. Who was 
right and who was wrong? began to be the 
terrible question to meet. Who shall dare to 
take such awful responsibilities in matters 
where such terrible consequences are con- 
stantly following ? Who should decide when 
none but God could know the outcome ? 
Grant was allowed to go on, and it eventu- 
ally transpired that he was wiser than all of 
us. He knew exactly what he wanted to do, 
and he did it. May God help us now in this 
present crisis.—I am very, very thankful to 
you for the encouraging words you have giv- 
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en GLEANINGS. What little I_ have been 
able to accomplish I never could have done 
had it not been for the kind and earnest sup- 
port and encouraging words from God-fear- 
ing friends like yourself. 


a 


BEE DIARRH@GA: WHAT DO WE KNOW 
ABOUT ITP 





MAY IT BE THE FAULT OF THE QUEEN AND NOT 
THE BEES? 

OR the past three or four years I have been of 
the opinion, that if our bees could fly every 
two weeks or oftener we should never 
know of sucha thing as bee-diarrhcea; and 
while I am of the same opinion still, as far as 

our losing large apiaries is concerned (with the 
above conditions present), yet I have had an experi- 
ence the past fall and this winter which shows that 
bees can have the bee-diarrhoa when they have a 
chance to fly often. This experience also points 
toward the trouble being caused by the queen, and 
wholly upsets nearly if not quite all of the theories 
which have been advanced regarding this dreaded 
disease of the bees. 

The fore part of September, 1885, I commenced to 
prepare my bees for winter by looking each one 
over carefully, taking out the frames to see if they 
had honey enough, and to know their condition gen- 
erally, as I gave on page 731. In this way I prepar- 
ed a few colonies a day, along as I had time from 
my other cares, so that I did not fully complete the 
job till October 15. In thus preparing them I found 
that only 5 out of the 95 colonies had any brood in 
their hives, four of which had young queens which 
began to lay about Sept. 25th, the colonies of which 
were formed by uniting several nuclei together, 
and one other which was the colony which cast the 
third prime swarm cf the season; consequently it 
had one of the first queens reared during 1885, as 
the colony was allowed to rear its own qucen. This 
last-named colony happened to be one of the 15 last 
gotten ready for winter, and was prepared on Oct. 
12th. At this time I noticed a little patch of brood 
in one comb about as large as a silver dollar, which 
looked similar to the first brood started by a colony 
in the spring. The queen looked rather larger than 
the other queens in the yard, and more as a queen 
does in early spring. They had plenty of well- 
ripened basswood honey, and a fair amount of pol- 
len. A few days after this the hive was packed for 
winter, as were the most of the rest of them at that 
time. From the 20th to the 3lst of October, all my 
bees had three or four flights, as they also did on 
one or two occasions in November, at which time 
those colonies formed by uniting nuclei, which had 
brood in them, carried in pollen from the witch- 
hazel quite freely; but from long continued watch- 
ing I failed to see a bee carrying pollen into the 
hive above mentioned. Instead of this they acted 
as nearly all colonies of Italian bees do in early 
spring; i. e., they were standing thickly about the 
entrance, with many bees flying; those not flying 
were acting as if they were trying to guard the 
hive from robbers. As it came late in November I 
would see them flying upon days when not a bee 
would be stirring from any other hive, and now 
they began to show outward signs of diarrhea, as 
they would spot the tops of the hives about them in 
their flights. 


I was resolved, that if a day occurred that was 
| warm enough to handle bees I would open this hive 
and see what I could learn regarding them; but so 
far there bas been but one day on which this could 
| be done, and that was when I was at Detroit at the 
| bee convention. The day before Christmas they 
| flew some, with the mercury at 44°, but 1 did not 
| think it best to open them when so cool. The next 
day after I got back from Detroit I raised the hive 
| from the bottom-board and found several imma- 
ture young bees, all of worker size, on the bottom- 
board, at which time I cle d off all the debris 
found. Atthat time the h.. seemed filled with 
| bees, some of which flew out while I was cleaning 
| the bottom-board, spofting the snow, and soon dy- 
ing, as all bees do when they have the diarrhea, 
and can get out. I have again this morning cleared 
| the bottom-board, getting about a quart of dead di- 
arrheetic bees, together with quite a number of 
immature bees, the most of which are now dwarf 
| drones. There was also a large quantity of as nice 
| white wax scales fallen to the bottom with these 
| dead bees, said scales being as perfect as any I ever 
' saw in July. The bees, instead of occupying the 
| whole hive, are now reduced so that they are between 
only five combs, occupying four spaces. Those 
on the outside of the cluster (if they can be said to 
be clustered) are bloated to nearly bursting, while 
the combs and surroundings are soiled, and smell 
as badly as do such hives having had diseased col- 
onics in them, and dying in March. In fact, to-day, 
Jan. 1, 186, they are in the last stages of bee-diar- 
rhea, which disease, it is evident, began about Oct. 
1, when that little patch of brood was started. 
Now, what caused it? Did the queen and bees 
know that she was to become a drone-layer, and 
thus try to rear brood out of season so as to get a 
new queen? Or what did that desire for brood spring 
from? Surely it was not cold nor confinement nor 
dampness, nor their being obliged to eat pollen, 
nor any of the many causes heretofore given as 
producing said disease. Perhaps friend W. F. 
| Clarke, of Canada, will say it was lack of hibernat- 
| ing. Well, perhaps it was; for all the other 94 col- 
onies, both in the celiar and outdoors, even to the’ 
four colonies made of united nuclei, are in that qui- 
escent state Mr. Clarke calls “ hibernation.”’ 
Borodino, N. Y. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Friend D., this matter was discussed some 
years ago, you may remember, and the 
thought brought prominently forward then 

yas, that it so often happens a colony will 
winter all right, year after year, so long as 
the old queen lives; but when a new one 
takes her place, then we have losses in win- 
tering. Almost every bee-keeper has had 
particular hives that always wintered nicely, 
and gave a good yield of honey, and large in- 
crease in bees, until the queen was changed 
or superseded, and then troubles’ came. I 
have been strongly of the opinion for some 
time that queens sometimes have much to 
do with this matter; at other times the pe- 
culiar good qualities of a set of combs seem 
to have something to do with it; and, again, 
the location of the hive, where wintered out- 
doors — its ay from the prevailing 
winds, etc., has seemed a factor. I am glad 
you have called attention to the matter of 
the queen in regard to this matter of dysen- 
tery, for may be there is more there than we 
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have suspected. You know the “ nameless 
disease’”’ is often cured by exchanging 
queens. 





FALSE STATEMENTS IN REGARD TO THE HON- 
EY BUSINESS OF OUR COUNTRY. 


As a protection to our bee-keeping population, we propose in 
this department to publish the names of newspapers that per- 
sist in publishing false statements in regard to the purity of 
honey which we as bee-keepers put on the market. 














WORSE AND WORSE; BUT, GREAT IS TRUTH, AND 
WILL PREVAIL. 


E copy the following from the Chicago 
Advance of Dec. 31, 1885. You will 
notice that it is not hearsay, but 
something from the editor's own per- 
sonal experience. 

Pliny, the historian, laments that in his degener- 
ate times men had learned to imitate realities and 
Ss frauds upon the gee le. In proof of this 

e mentions a case in which Egyptian priests, who 
understood the natural sciences better, perhaps, 
than any others in the world at that time, had palm- 
ed off on the public counterfeit precious stones. 
They had learned to color glass, and take stones 
of varied values and cement them so that the un- 
trained eye could not distinguish the combination 
from real gems. But what would Pliny think if he 
lived to-day and found what progress had been 
made in the art of imitation? We have laws 
— counterfeiting money, but none against 
adulterating food. I believe that thousands of peo- 


pe every year are seriously injured, if not killed, | 


y the use of impure food. 

Ihave recently had some personal experience in 
this matter. I tried in vain to get pure butter at 
prominent groceries in this city. It was oleomar- 
garine, or something else, every time. Then I sent 
to the country, and procured some real butter from 
a family that I knew, but when it came it was artifi- 
cially colored and wholly unpalatable. At last by 
writing to the interior of Iowa to a personal ac- 

uaintance I succeeded in getting pure butter. 

he time was, until recently, that if one got honey 
in the comb, he was sure about it. Butall that is 
changed. Men have learned not only to manufac- 
ture the comb much more rapidly and cheaply than 
the bees can do it, but now fill it, capping the so- 
called honey cells by machinery, and sellit at a low- 
er figure than any at which the real honey can be 

roduced. Some of our readers know unscrupu- 
ous men inthe country who having bought a few 
hives of bees, almost immediately began selling 
great quantities of honey in the comb. They pro- 
cured it from the manufacturers of the adulterated 
article, but any one familiar with the taste of the 
real honey easily detects the fraud. I went to one 
grocer in this city, who had recently purchased, 
from Ohio, a thousand pounds of what he honestly 
supposed real honey, and convinced him in five 
minutes that almost the entire quantity was made 
eo of = ie deftly secured in the comb. He sim- 
ply said, “What are we coming to?’ We have no 

tate laws sufficiently guarded in their provisions 
to reach these rascals, and punish them as they de- 
serve. It may be permissible to manufacture the 
stuff called oleomargarine, or butterine, but to sell 
either as butter should be made a criminal] offense 
and punished accordingly. 

One of the most unique cases of adulteration that 
has yet been mentioned is reported from New 
Jersey, where a man was arrested a few days ago 
for selling false eggs. The shell was made of some 
translucent substance; the white of an albuminous 
preperation, and the yolk of saffron and carrot. 

trangest of all,they made a very good omelet. 
The fraud was detected only when they were boiled. 
The ingenious manufacturer exhibited his wares to 
a New York dealer, and declared that they could 
be made on a large scale for half a cent apiece, 
while real e; cost from three to four cents. 
should think these conspirators would be ashamed 
to look an honest hen in the face. 


You wij]! notice that the editor goes back 
to Pliny, and laments the degenerate times. 
He does not tell what he has heard, nor 








does he copy from other papers, but he tells 
his own personal experience. In regard to 
the butter part of his story, I will leave that 
to the dairy people and dairy journals; but, 
Mr. Editor of the Advance, we beg leave to 
inform you that men have not learned to 
manufacture comb, and fill it with honey or 
any substitute. 

If you havea desire to be fair and just (and 
the editor of a Christian journal certainly 
should have), we ask youto give us the name 
and address of the grocer who purchased 
that thousand pounds of honey from Ohio, 
that we may correct him as well as yourself; 
and when you give satisfactory proof that 
thatcomb honey was manufactured that you 
saw, we will pay you $1000 for the informa- 
tion. In behalf of the State of Ohio I also 
call upon you to give the name of the man 
from whom that honey was purchased. 

** What are we coming to?’’ surely. 
gard to your wind-up on the Be be 
we beg leave to submit to you the article in 
our last issue on this matter. Now, if you 
refuse to notice this, or to do simple justice 
to a large class of people whom you have in- 
jured by your statements, we, as a body of 
yee-keepers, refuse to subscribe to your paper; 
and we call upon Christian people in general 
to aid us in bringing about justice. We are 
thus vehement in the matter, because, month 
after month, agricultural and religious pa- 

ers persist in publishing such damaging 

alse statements; and not only that, they 

almost without exception refuse to correct 
the mischief they have done. The Rural 
New- Yorker and Prairie Farmer have given 
us a hearing ; but the rest of the press, at 
present writing, seem almost wholly given 
over to persistent falsehood. They remind 
us of the text, ‘* He, that being often re- 
proved hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be 
destroyed, and that without remedy.” and I 
have not a bit of doubt but that the warning 
in the text will be ultimately fulfilled. No 
doubt the man who manufactured (?) artifi- 
cial eggs will be ashamed to look an “‘honest 
hen ”’ in the face; but, how about the editors 
who get up these stories? 

. Since the above was written, Erfhest has 
returned from New York. Among his wife’s 
relations is an_ inspector, appointed by the 
State of New York, to look up artificiai but- 
ter, or oleomargarine. This State inspector 
visits the restaurants and groceries in the 
city of New York. He does not tell them 
who he is—goes into a restaurant as anybody 
does. Whenever ‘ oleo”’ is — him for 
butter, the proprietor is punished according 
to law. Well, how much do you suppose he 
has found that was not butter ? compara- 
tively little—at any rate by no means such a 
large amount as the newspapers state. Very 
likely you will say heis bribed ; but, dear 
friends, we happen to know better. Now, of 
course, 1 do not know about butter as Ido - 
about honey and—eggs; but I will submit 
to your own good sense, readers of GLEAN- 
INGS, is it not quite probable that the editor 
of the Witness tasted some poor butter, and 
jumped to the conclusion that it was manu- 
factured ? By the way, another fact has 
come out in regard to artificial honey. A 
good many have been calling poor dark hon- 


In re- 
siness, 








Soe 
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ey in the combs, especially where it had a 
disagreeable flavor, manufactured ‘ stuff.”’ 
Most of the readers have had some experi- 
ence in honey-dew stored in combs, and | 
know to their sorrow that it is stuff, without 
question, but not manufactured, by any | 
means. If one were going to manufacture | 
honey he would probably have something a | 
good deal better than a good deal of the bug- 
juice that the bees have gathered and put 
intocombs. I beg pardon for using the terin | 
**bug-juice.”’ but nothing else would fit 
under the circumstances. 











count their colonies by the hundreds, busily en- 
gaged in preparing for the coming season. I told 
Mr. M. that the object of my journey of 75 miles 
was to learn, if possible, how to winter bees. 

After looking over the factory we adjourned to 
his residence, where is located his home apiary. At 
the fime of my visit Mr. M. had about 400 swarms, 


| inseveral apiaries. The well-known Bristol hive is 
|; used. This and the N. E. hive, manufactured by 
| H. D. Davis, are very similar, and are largely and 


successfully used throughout the N. E. States for 
wintering outdoors. The packing used by Mr. M. 
is poplar shavings. The peculiarity of this wood is 
the amount of water it will absorb, and the shav- 


| ings will absorb much moisture, and not become 


A SLEIGH-RIDE OF 150 MILES. 


From 400 to 850, and Over 20 Tons of Comb 
Honey. 
PURSUIT OF BEE - KNOWLEDGE, AND THE RESULT. | 





URING the last week of March, 1885, the sleigh- 
ing being excellent and the weather fine, | 
and having business near Rutland, Vt., 40 | 
miles from my home, I resolved to perform 
the journey with my little black pony “ Nig.”’ | 

The journey was easily and safely made; and the | 

next day at3 o'clock, my errand having been ac- | 

complished, I called for a map of Vermont, and | 

sought out the location of Bristol, the home of A. E. 

Manum. I found I should have to travel about 35 | 

miles further to reach that highly favored place. 

At 8:30 in the evening, Nig had put 23 miles under 

her feet, and we found ourselves at the Addison | 

House, in Middlebury, Vt. 

While entering the State of Vermont from New 
York, one would think, from the nature of the 
view before him, that very hilly roads were to be 
encountered; but an agreeable disappointment is 
in store for the traveler. The roads follow up the | 
streams; and though there are rugged mountains | 
upen each side, the road is comparatively level; 
and as we pursue our winding way the scenery is 
ever shifting, showing us beautiful and romantic | 
views, and which occasionally reach the point of | 
grandeur. 

From Rutland we follow up the Ctter-Creek Val- 
ley; and from the amount of dairying and stock- 
raising that is carricd on here I should judge it to 
be a good honey locality; and from appearances 
there are many locations that are not occupied with 
bees. There is much alsike clover raised upon 
these low meadows, and an abundance of basswood | 
upon the mountains. 

Learning that J. E. Crane, one of the great bee- 
men of Vermont, had moved to Middlebury, I soon 
found him and had a brief visit with him. At that 
time Mr. C. had about 80) swarms, in several api- 
aries. It is needless to say that Mr. C.'s yield of 
box honey is many tons. Mr.C. occupies a new 
house, which is a model of taste, and, I suppose, so 
fair an exterior must have a convenient interior. 

A ride of 12 miles from Middlebury brought me to 
my objective point, Bristol. This little manufactur- 
ing village nestles snugly in a notch in the famous 





Green Mountains; a considerable stream tumbles | 
through here, and gives power to several manufac- 
tories for working up wood. Among these is Mr. | 
Manum’'s manufactory of bee-hives, and the fa- 
mous white- poplar section. The manufacture of 
these is now conducted by Messrs. Drake & Smith. | 
T found Mr. M., as we should find all bee-men who 


damp. We examined several hives, digging down 
through the loose shavings, and turning back the 
quilt. We found the hives full of bees, and very 
lively. The entrance to this hive is from the under 


| side toward the center, and nearly all dead bees 


soon find their way to the ground. I think the hive 
would answer for W. F. Clarke to try his hibernat- 
ing theory with. Mr. M.’s method is to leave a por- 
tion of honey and pollen. These frames of honey 
are all placed at one side of the hive. If there is 
any brood it is placed at the other side, and empty 
combs inserted, and the bees are fed up on granu- 
lated sugar. The stores are in such shape that the 


| sugar is mostly consumed through the winter, 


while the honey and pollen are consumed in the 
spring. Mr. M. claims that honey is far better than 
sugar for stimulating brood-rearing in the spring. 
Not only the method of preparing for winter, but 
the hardiness of the bees, is of importance; and 
Mr. M. claims to have bred that good quality; and 
if we are to judge from his successful wintering of 
them, he has attained success in that direction. 
His yields of honey have also been remarkable. 
The 400 swarms in the spring increased to 850, and a 
yield of upward of 20 tons of comb honey, I believe, 
has been obtained. One swarm on scales gained 
91% lbs. in three days—30, 30%, 31, during basswood 
bloom. . 

Mr. M. has many appliances of his own invention. 
His appliance for reversing frames is simpler and’ 


| better than any thing*I have ever seen. It is sim- 


ply a piece of hoop iron, one end beat to forma pro- 
jection and hook; the other end is provided with a 


| hole by which it can be attached to the middle of 
| the end-piece of a fraine. A small notch is sawed 


in the frame for the hook to catch into. 


I could spend but a few hours with Mr. M., and at 
4 o'clock Nig and I were on our way back to Middle- 
bury. The next day we got over the distance of 50 
miles through another portion of the State, and 


| parallel with Lake Champlain. We passed several 


apiaries of Bristol hives, and longed to call upon 
the owners; but the beautiful snow was wasting, 
and we had to speed homeward or encounter much 
bare ground. After passing the night in Whitehall, 
an easy drive put us home again. 

As a result of the trip, Iam wintering 100 swarms 
of bees outdoors, not in Manum hives, but packed 


| very similar to them, and fed to a certain extent on 
| granulated sugar. I also have nearly 100 in the cel- 


lar. Should any one desire a more full description 

of Mr. M.’s method they will find an article from 

his pen in Alley’s Handy Book, latest edition. 
Hartford, N. Y., Dec. 31, 1885. J.H. MARTIN. 


Tam sure, friend M.,we are very much 
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obliged to you for your vivid account of 
your profitable visit. At the Detroit con- 
vention a pleasant - looking man came up 
and said he wanted to shake ha.ids with his 
benefactor, or something of that sort. I 
asked him what he meant by that, and he 
said he was A. E. Manum, and asked me if 
I remembered the time I advised everybody 
to send fora sample of his white-poplar sec- 
tions. Itold him I ought to remeinber it, 
because it was a pretty hard struggle with 
conscience before I decided to admit that 
somebody else was making better goods 
than I was, and to advise the friends to send 
there for them. He said my notice so over- 
whelmed him with orders that it gave him 
his first start in business, and enabled him 
to build up such an apiary as friend Martin 
tells us about.—Over twenty tons of comb 
honey as the product of a single season ! 
Just think of it !—In oY omy to the reversing 
device used by friend M., I will explain that 
it is quite similar to our own, only that it is 
made of a strip of heavy hoop iron; and the 
last end, where it comes up over the top-bar, 
is turned straight downward, and snaps into 
asaw-cut made at the proper place across 
the top-bar to the frame. This device was 
submitted to us some time last summer, 
but we can not remember now who sent it. 


es 
DISTURBING BEES IN CELLARS. 


FACTS AND SUGGESTIONS FROM C. C. MILLER. 


CAN not believe it is a good thing for bees to 
be disturbed in winter, and yet I am obliged to 
confess it is by no ineans so harmful as I for- 
merly thought. One winter I had a hive so 
placed that it got a pretty good kick about 

once aday. I could not see that it was any the 
worse for it. ° 
- LENGTH OF LIFE AFTER STINGING. 

In trying to ascertain how long a bee will live aft- 
er losing its sting, the experiments, so far as I rec- 
ollect, have been faulty in one particular. The 
bee, after losing its sting, is caged or confined, and 
this alone would shorten its life. To make the ex- 
periment at all satisfactory, an uninjured bee 
should be confined along with the stingless one, 
and the difference in length of life noted. Care 
should be taken that the bees should not be injured 
in handling. Ihave many times seen so much of 
the viscera of the bee come away with the sting 
thatI can hardly believe the bee could live very 
long; but I have a good many times been surprised 
to see bees that showed evident marks of having 
lost their sting, lively and bright in appearance, in 
colonies that I had no reason to believe had been 
in any way disturbed for a day or two, and no sting- 
ing going on at the time of my handling them. Of 
course, they may have stung some person or other 
bees, without my knowledge, but I am afraid we 
don’t know much positively about this matter. 

BAREHEADED BEES. 

T have just been looking in A B C to find what Mr. 

Root says, but can’t find it. I feel pretty sure, 


however, that somewhere he has said it is all right 
and proper to have young bceg in cells nearly ready 
to hatch, with no capping over them. For several 
years I have had the impression that such things 
were not all right, and rather settled upon it that, 





when I found bareheaded bees to any extent in.a 
hive, I wanted a new queen in that hive. I still 
lean in the same direction; but until the past sum- 
mer I had no idea what was the immediate cause of 
the trouble. I think itis the wax-worm. Did you 
never notice that the bareheaded bees were more 
or less in rows, somewhat as you leave uncapped 
cells when digging out their galleries in search of 
worms? Another thing: Did you ever see any 
bareheaded or uncapped grubs older than the or- 
dinary age for remaining uncapped, say about a 
week from the egg, and yet so young that the head 


| of the young bee was not plainly formed? I don’t 








think I ever did.. Now, the young bee is ordinarily 
sealed up about 11 days; and if the bees leave them 
unsealed, we should be able to find them at all 
stages of development; but I never saw one un- 
sealed presenting the appearance of a larva within 
two or three days after the time of sealing. Since 
writing the above I find this in A BC: *“* You can 
rest assured that the bees almost always know 
when it is safe to let the children’s heads go uncoy- 
ered.”’ Now, I don't quite think they ever leave them 
uncovered, till the wax-worm uncovers them, or 
runs a gallery over the bees in the cells for the bees 
to dig away, thus leaving the cells uncovered. If 


| the bees think it safe to leave some of them un- 


covered, why not in larger patches? and yet, did 
you ever see a patch so large that you could laya 
silver dollar upon it, and have all the cells under it 
uncovered? Perhaps by observing next summer 
we can settle the matter. 

COLOR OF POLLEN. 

Itisathing of some interest, and at times may 
beof importance, to know the sources of pollen; and 
it would be a help in this direction if we knew the 
color of the different poilens. Suppose the juve- 
niles, and elders too, for that matter, send in, next 
summer, lists of the different colors of the pollens 
they have observed by seeing the bees at work on 
the plants. From this, Ernest might make a pretty 
full table; and then if it were put in the A BC it 
could be referred to at any time. I will start by 
giving: Plantain, white; poppy, black (I think like- 
ly, however, the color of poppy pollen may vary 
with the color of the flower); burdock, I think it is 
white, but I’m not sure; thenI was going to give 
white clover, brown; but I don’t feei very sure 
without having it before me, showing pretty plain- 
ly that my powers of observation have not been as 
carefully educated as they should have been. For 
the young, this may be an important step in their 
education. 

LENGTH AND CALIBER OF SUB-VENTILATING PIPE. 

Perhaps we are not far out of the way in settling 
upon three or four feet as the best depth, all things 
considered, to lay tiles for sub-ventilation. Now, 
what is the best length, and what sized tile is best? 
The larger the pipe, the more air it will admit, but, 
atthe same time, the colder it will be. The longer 
the pipe the warmer the air; but a pipe a mile 
long would probably not make the air much warmer 
than one 200 feet long. If one tube is made of four- 
inch tile, and another of six-inch, the six-inch one 
will admit more than twice as much air as the four- 
inch, but it would have to be longer to admit air as 
warm as the four-inch. If the cost of the tile be 
the main item of expense, then it may be best to 
have six or eight inch tile, and run it deep enough 
and far enough tosecure the desired warmth. If 
labor is principally considered, it might be better to 
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lay two four-inch pipes abouta foot apart. This 
would require only one trench to be dug, and give 
warmer air than if larger tile were used. I wonder 
if we can get answers to these questions: What 
sized tile is best, in general, to use? When laid, say 
four feet deep, how long a pipe of six-inch tile will 
admit airof same temperature as 150 feet of four- 
inch tile? My sub-ventilating pipe is of four inch 
tile, laid three to four feet deep. 
C. C. MILLER, 179—340. 

Marengo, Ill., Dec. 28, 1885. 

After I had written my rn’ to Nettie 
Cranston, page 70, we received the above 
communication from you. You observe 
that I took the same ground ; namely, that 
we are liable to err in supposing that bees 
invariably die after losing their sting. Since 
your opinion confirms what I have read 
somewhere, I feel better satisfied that a bee 
may live a number of days after the loss it 
has sustained ; but I do not see why caging 
on the Good candy necessarily hastens the 
death of an injured bee when the latter, ac- 





ae to the reports so far, survive not more 
than hours, and a perfectly sound bee, 
with similar treatment, lives on an average 
a week or ten days. 

If any one by actual observation knows of 
a case in which a bee deprived of its sting | 
lived and gathered honey, tet us have it. I 
have seen instances that led me to-suppose | 
that such might be true, but I never-could | 
=, convince myself. 

Thanks for your suggestion in regard to 
the color of the pollen; but a juvenile has 
already anticipated your idea, as you will 
see, page 872, last year. You notice the lit- 
tle girl has given the color of pollen from 
quite a variety of flowers. When the weath- 
er opens up I intend to get the juveniles to 
make a collection of oe. nicely arranged 
onacard, much in the way that bugs. and 
geological specimens re gotten up. The 
sources of the pollen are, of course, to be 
plainly written below the specimen. With 
a collection of this kind an inexperienced 
hand could easily tell what the bees were 
working on, providing the specimens were 
accurately named. ERNEST. 

I feel sure, friend M., I have seen patches 
of bareheaded bees a good deal larger than a 
silver dollar ; but it is so many years since I 
have given the matter very much attention, 
Imay be somewhat mistaken. I know we 
marked the combs, and the bees hatched out 
perfectly formed, and all right so far as we 
could observe. As to whether they were cap- 
ped a spell and then afterward uncapped, I 
can not answer ; but I suppose they had been, 
for I never noticed those uncovered until 
they were almost ready to hatch. fully 
formed, and a turned dark. My im- 
pression is, the bees opened them for some 
reason best known tothemselves. The open- 
ings are nicely arranged with a little edge 
turned up, something like cells just under 
the process of construction.—In regard to 
marking bees that have lost their sting, I 
would suggest putting a drop of white paint 
on their backs. This will enable us to hunt 
them out, even though they have the regu- 
lar run of the hive.—In regard to sub-earth 





Moc cine F gre you say yours is a four- 
inch tile laid three or four feet deep ; but 1 


can not find in either of your articles how 
long the pipe is. Please give us the length, 
and then we shall have something to start 
on. 

rh 


STANLEY’S IMPROVED HONEY - ExX- 
TRACTOR. 


A HONEY-EXTRACTOR TO REVERSE THE COMBS BY 
TURNING THE CRANK IN THE OPPOSITE 
DIRECTION. 


UR readers will recollect that we have 
described this machine before; but in 
the absence of a good engraving we 
could not give a very clear explana- 
ation. Our own engravers have, how- 

ever, tried their hand on it, and give us the 
good picture shown below. 








STANLEY'S AUTOMATIC HONEY-EXTRACTOR. 


\ ou will notice that the baskets to hold 
the combs are hung by a sort of hinge at the 
top, with a kind of double hinge at the bot- 
tom. This double hinge is after the plan a 
great many gate-hinges are made; viz,,a 
double bearing, so the frame is thrown off to 
one side as it is pushed back either way, let- 
ting the force of gravity vperate to bring it 
into position again. Well, around the shaft, 
toward the bottom, you will notice a little 
ring. Four chains are attached to this ring, 
with their other ends fastened to the swing- 
ing comb-baskets. Take hold of the cran 
and give a quick impulse, and the baskets, 
by “mutual consent,’ swing off their cen- 
ters. As you continue to turn, centrifugal 
force would swing them against the side of 
the extractor were it not for the four chains 
just described. The little ring jumps up t 
about the middle of the shaft, and the four 
chains are drawn taut. 

When you have extracted the honey from 
one side of the four combs, stop long enough 
for the baskets to commence swinging to- 
ward the center, then start up the other 
way, and they by common consent turn 
t‘other side out. The machine works very 
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prettily. Wecan furnish them at Stanley’s 
prices, as given below: 

The following is our list of prices for machines 
taking the L. frame, 914x17%, outside measvre: 

2 frames $12 00 | 4 frames $21 00 8 frames $40 00 
3  § 16 00 | 6 " 30 00 | 10 o 50 00 

The above prices are for machines with no gear, 
but with crank attached to the top of center-strips 
instead. We add a good strong horizontal gear for 
$1.00 extra, or our best vertical gear with crank at 
side of can for $2.00 extra. 

If any size of frame is used except the L. frame, 
please niail us a pasa frame in flat, and write, 
stating how many combs you want your machine to 
carry, and we will give you prices by return mail. 
Do not send measurements, trusting to that to have 
your baskets made, but always send a sample 
frame, as we absolutely refuse to make baskets for 
any other than the L. frame unless we have one of 
your frames to work by. This ruie must be observed 
in all cases, and then we will guarantee our ma- 
chines to work perfectly. 


The machine is represented with a plain 
erank on top of the shaft, and for four 
combs I should most assuredly prefer it in 
that shape. 

———— ee oe 


THE NAMELESS BEE-DISEASE. 


SOME FACTS AND SUGGESTIONS IN RECARD TO IT. 


AST September I noticed one of my colonies 
acting strangely. The bees began dragging 
out others that were not yet dead, but acted 
as though they were partially paralyzed. 
They would lie on their sides, and their legs 

would keep constantly twitching. Sometimes a bee 
with its body greatly diste:ded would rush out of 
the hive with its wings spread out and in constant 
mtion, and hurry off into the grass, as though try- 
ing to escape from something in pursuit. The 
queen was a young one that had got mismated, and 
the colony had plenty of natural stores, for it had 
worked better than any colony I have. Thinking 
that the trouble might be in their stores, in Novem- 
ber I gave them all the sugar syrup they would 
take, which was not much. I thought I could sce 
some improvement, but it may have been a mis- 
take. ° 

January 5 was warm, s0 all the bees had a good 
fly. They are all in your chaff hives. A good 
many dead bees were drawn out of this colony, 
some looking as though their insides had been eat- 
en out. I caught one that was largely distended, 
and fluttering off into the grass, and I put it under 
& microscope. Its body seemed to be filled to the 
point of bursting with a pale amber-colored fluid 
which appeared to have exuded in some way, and 
covered the body with a coat of varnish. The bee 
panted badly, and kept up a constant jerking mo- 
tion with its legs. It died while Il was examining 
it. Before ic died it voided a perfectly white sub- 
stance, hard and glistening, and afterward a hard 
amber-colored substance. Ithen took adead bee 
just drawn out, and putit under the microscope, 
and found its body covered with the same thick 
varnish that had hardened, somewhat, and could be 
scraped off with my knife. I think these diseased 
bees burst open, and the others ate out the contents 
of their bodies; for in taking out the dead bees 
from time to time I have always found live ones in 
the bottom. Dr. Scranton, who lives near me, has 
some colonies troubled this way. Is this the 
** nameless disease ’’? A. POTTER. 

Bennington, Vt., Jan. 7, 1886. 

Friend P., you have described the disease 





exactly, and it is this glutinous liquid, prob- 
ably, that causes the shiny appearance of 
the black, emaciated bees as they creep out 
from the entrance of the hive. 


—— |S 
ae 


JONES’S FEEDER. 
D. A. JONES’S WINTER BEE-FEEDER; A FEEDER THAT 
WILL PROBABLY WINTER BEES WITHOUT ANY 
COMB. 


MONG a lot of other inventions brought 

to Detroit by our clever and liberal 

Bro. Jones was the above bee-feeder ; 

and before describing it I want to say 

that the more credit is due friend J., 

from the fact that he has very little induce- 

ment to exhibit these things in the way of 

making sales, because of the duty. Ie 

shows us his inventions, explains to the ful- 

lest particular how they are to be made, and 

does not receive one copper. and no prospect 

of receiving any. It is solely his generous 
good wil! to the bee-keeping brethren. 


a] 











FEEDER FOR FEEDING THE GOOD CANDY, 


_ The arrangement is a little box about six 
inches. me mere and a foot long. The sides 
are nailed into the ends ; but before the box 
is nailed up, the ends have grooves plowed 
in them lengthwise, about an inch apart. 
These grooves are made about half way 
through the end-board ; and sticks, 4 inch 
by t inch, and as long as the end-board, slip 
into these grooves, projecting enough to 
hold the grooved shelves shown in the pic- 
ture. These shelves are made by running 
strips, 4 inch thick, over a set of dovetailing 
Saws, so as to give them the fluted appear- 
ance shown in the picture. The boards are 
of two widths, as you notice. Those against 
the sides are 24 inches wide. The middle 
ones are 3} inches. We copy the directions 
for use, and the prices, from the C. B. J. for 
November. 

Take pure pulverized or granulated sugar—the 
former preferred—and stir it into honey, nicely 
warmed up, until the honey will not contain fur- 
ther additions. Allow it to stand in the dish until 
both are thoroughly mixed through each other, 
then place in feeders and set them on top of the 
frames, packing all around nicely to allow no heat 
to escape. 

Each, made up, ew Ede ima - 


. - - - - - - 


Perl0, - 
Each,inflat, - - - - - * * = 


ae re te 1% 
D. A. JONES. 
Our friends who live in Canada will, of 
course, get them from friend Jones ; and 
those in the United States who would like to 
try them can have them at the above prices 
from our establishment. 


.30 
2.75 
.20 
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A GOOD REPORT FROM TEXAS. 


HONEY FROM THRE BROOMWEED; FROM 70 TO 100, 
AND'10,000 LBS..OF HONEY. 





HEN giving you my report in Oct. GLEAN- 
INGS, page 679, I believed our honey crop 
to be all gathered; but since that timejI 
have taken 2000 lbs. mcre from the same 
apiary, making a total of 6500 ibe. The 

above report is only fiom myj home fapiary, of 

which I began thej season; of 1885 with 70 swarms, 
and have increased to 100 by natural swarming. 

The last 2000 Ibs. has been from broomweed alone, 

and is the first time it has yielded in the four years 

I have resided in Texas, and it is entirely different 

from any honey I have ever seen before. It has a 

peculiarity of becoming solid without granulating; 

in color it is white, with a yellow tinge, and will be- 
come solid in 24 hours if it is exposed to the cold. 
On Christmas day, bees were making honey from 
the mistletoe, which is now in bloom. 
My honey crop this season was over 10,000 Ibs., 
and has netted me 8 cts. perlb. My plan of selling 
is to allow only one firm to handle my honey in each 





town or city, and to sell on its merits alone. One 
house as sold 2250 Ibs. this season for me. 

I have sold out my sheep interests, and next sea- 
son I shail devote my time to bee-keeping; and if 
the season is good I shall try to make a good report. | 

I have a water-wheel for motive power to run my | 
saws in cutting out hives. It is one of my own con- 
struction, and works finely. I shall use only the 
Simplicity hive, as for convenience in handling, 
cheapness, etc., I think it stands without an equal. 
Wishing you and GLEANINGS every success_in the 
new year, I will close. Wa. WRIGGLESWORTH. 

Crawford, Texas, Dec. 28, 18f5. 


a 


FRIEND CLARK’S TRIALS AND SUC- 
CESSES. 


FROM 4 TO 18, AND 200 LBS. OF HONEY. 





BEGAN to keep bees in the spring of 1878 by the 
purchase of one old box hive. 1 was fortunate 
enough shortly after to spy the advertisement 
of A. I. Root in some journal or cther, and ever 
since Ihave been avery interested reader of 

GLEANINGS. I went through the A BC, Quinby’s 
New Bee - keeping, and other such as 1 could get 
hold of, devouring the entire contents with a relish 
that would have done credit toa Doolittle or an 
A. I. Root; but I have never realized any great 
yields such as I read of, nor have I been able to 
number my colonies by the hundreds, but I have 
received a good fair return for all money and time 
spent, besides the pleasure and recreation, which 
were worth a great deal to me, for I have been 
afflicted with heart disease for the last seven years, 
and it has grown so scrious of late years that I 
have not been able to do any hard work atall. To 
make things worse, my wife was taken down with 
fever at the birth of our little girl one year ago, and 
has never been able to rise from her bed. God only 
knows whether she ever will or not. It seems aw- 
ful hard, but we believe all things work together 
for the best to those who love and serve the Master. 
But, to return. In the fall of 1884 I had 22 colonies, 
very heavy in natural stores, but it was honey-dew 
which hardened in the cells as fast as gathered, and 





could not be thrown out with the extractor. Hay- 


ing no empty combs to feed up on, I was compelled 
to let them take their chances, expecting the worst, 
and I wasn’t disappointed; for 19 out of 22 died, and 
the three that were left were not able to cover one 
frame each. But I pulled them through, and 
bought one more. From the four I took 200 lbs. of 
section honey, and increased to 18, and one went to 
the woods. JI doubled back to 14 in the fall, which 
have clover honey to winter on, so we feel compar- 
atively safe for next season. Our honey was all 
sold at 25 cts. net. 

Summersville, Pa., Dec. 23, 1885. 


A POSTAL-CARD LETTER, WITH SEV- 
ERAL MORALS TO IT. 

SENDING FROM FLORIDA TO OHIO FOR QUEENS; 
TEMPERATURE OF WELLS IN FLORIDA, ETC. 
RIEND ROOT:—I thank you for your reply to 
my inquiry; but by accident (if accidents ev- 
er do happen) I found that a former member 
of your business family, Miss N. Adams, was 
engaged in bee-keeping about six miles from 
here, and from her I obtained the needed queens. 
In view of the experiments that Ernest has recent- 
ly been conducting, it may be of interest to you to 
know that the temperature of water as it comes 
from wells in this part of Florida is about 70°, vary- 
ing a trifle with the wells.. Bees are gathering pol- 
len nicely. Not much honey. The letter was writ- 
ten with a Hall type-writer, made by the Hall Type- 

writer Co., New York. C. H. LONGSTREET. 

Mount Dora, Fla., Dec. 30, 1885. 

Now, friends, you see that friend L., who 
writes the above, wrote us about queens; 
but by accident, or providentially, if that is 
a better word, he found out that one of our 
former pupils, Miss Adams, was raising 
queens for sale, within only six miles of his 
place. Just think of it! Very likely it 
would have been nothing very strange had 
we purchased queens of Miss Adams, had 
them shipped all the way from Florida clear 
up here to Medina, and then sent the same 
ones right back again to fill his order, when, 
had we known enough about each other, he 
could have got the queens within six miles 
of his home. I like to sell queens, and I like 
to sell any thing when I can benefit the pur- 
chaser as well as myself; but it does me a 

reat deal more good to hear of some of our 
ormer employes taking our trade by doing 
the business in the way above mentioned ; 
that is, where they can do it so much better 
and so much easier.—Whay, friend L., if you 
do not have any water to drink out of your 
wells that is colder than 70 degrees, [ am 
real sorry for you. Perhaps you have not 
got down deep enough. Can some one give 
us the figures from Florida on artesian wells, 
say several hundred or a thousand feet deep? 
May be I shall have to gt up my pet theory, 
that the teraperature of the earth is about 
the same, either north or south, when we get 
down deep enough.—Now in regard to the 
concluding sentence. ‘The letters have been 
so very nicely written that I asked the wri- 
ter what kind of a type-writer he used, and 





you have the name and address of the maker.. 


am sorry, however, that he did not tell us 
the price. 


J. A. CLARK. ‘“ 
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WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO BE HAPPY WHILE DOING IT, 


Continued from Dec. 15. 
CHAPTER VII. 
For dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.—GEN. 3: 19. 


While on the cars on my way to New Or- | they can be easily kept sweet and clean, but 
leans, nearly a year ago, I wrote something | they don’t care. 
like this: ‘‘ Ihave just made a great inven- | The most perfectly awful place of the kind 
tion.”” The above was put into an article | I eversaw anywhere in my life was at the 
for GLEANINGS; and as months passed and | Ohio State Fair. I know it is not in good 
nothing further was said in regard to the | taste to complain and find fault, but I know 
matter, several of the friends inquired, | there are others like myself who feel almost 
** What about the ‘ greatinvention’?”’ Well, | desperate about the way this matter stands. 
the reason why I delayed giving further par- When I meet the great minds of our age; 
ticulars was because itis arather delicate when I hear them talk at our conventions : 
subject to handle: and I do not know now | when I witness what mind has succeeded in 
but that some of my good friends will turn accomplishing with inert matter and nature’s 
away in disgust from what I have to say in forces, I feel as if man were created in 
regard to a matter that seems to me is one | God’s own image; and when I meet good 
of the great matters before the people of the earnest Christian people, I feel strongly that 
present age. My thought was directed into there is a God partin us all, as well as a rem- 
this channel by the imperfect arrangements | nant of a savage and animal nature. At 
on many of our best railroads for the accom- such times I feel proud of my fellow-men ; 
modation of the traveling public in the way | but when I over and over again meet such 
of water-closets. On my return from New sights as I have hinted at, if 1 have not d 
Orleans, while occupying a beautiful cush- | seribed them. a kind of feeling comes over 
ioned seat in one of the best palace cars, I me that man is largely animal still, and an 
was suddenly surprised and annoyed bya animal, too, of which some of the four-footed 
most intense steaming-up of foul odors. At dumb brutes might be ashamed. 
first I looked at my fellow-passengers suspi- When I call attention to these things I am 
ciously. Then I noticed that my seat was met with the remark,‘ Well, what isa body to 
not very faraway from the closet. “And this do?” or, ‘* 1 do not see that there is any thing 
was in a palace car that cost an immense to dobut to put up with it as the rest do.” 
sum of money. The makershadtakenevery Probably the bad state of affairs comes about 
pains, and gone to great expense, inorder to | as it does at our country schoolhouses (or, 
have these things fit for cultured and intel- if you choose, our town and cityjschool- 
ligent people. In some of our hotels we houses). Somebody goes a little way in 
have found much the same state of affairs. transgressing the rules of neatness and pro- 
It has seemed tome that this isthe great | priety, and the next one thinks that, as that 
unsolved problem of the age. Princely ho- seems tobe the fashion, there is no way but 
tels, steamboats, palace cars, schoo!s and col- to follow suit ; and probably, without intend- 
leges, expositions, and other places where ingit,heisa little worse than his predecessor, 
people of intelligence and culture do congre- | and pretty soon all scruple is trampled under 
gate, have been pianned and devised in vain. | foot, and then we have sights that «are just 
Money has been expended lavishly, but only ‘awful. Our sweet, clean, well-dressed little 
to meet disappointment, and oftentimes | boys and girls are forced to see sights that 
disgust. One great difficulty in this matter pretty soon break down all that a fond mother 
is the stubbornness of humanity. People | has accomplished at home in the way of in- 
will be —I dislike to say it; but, to come | stilling into the little minds a love for clean- 
right down to the plain truth, the word to be | liness, order, and purity. I hope this state 
used is—nasty. Even well-bred people, or at of affairs is not universal. 1 can not bear to 
least those whom we should expect to be think itis. And, by the way, if any of my 
well bred, and to be neat and orderly intheir readers know of a schoolhouse, college, or 
habits, look on and see how money has been | academy, where they have something? to be 
expended, and how carefully the plans have | proud of in this direction, and, keep it up 
been laid to make these necessary places o month after month and year after year, when- 
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ever I come that way please ask me to 
come and see it. I know there are private 
homes where these things are managed nice- 
ly, and even where money is not plentiful, 
as well asamong the rich; and have many 
times inwardly thanked God for these excep- 
tions. One case of this kind comes to my 
mind now. It was a minister’s home. His 
salary was not large, and the good wife was 
obliged to do her own work, even though three 
little ones claimed her as their mamma. 
But these little ones evidently took as much 


pride as their mamma did, in being careful | 
and cleanly in all their habits, and in making | 


the best of such accommodations as were to 


be found in a rented home, and quite an hum- | 


ble one at that. 
Well, how about that invention? Why, it 


was an invention in this line that made me | 


pencil down, while riding in the cars, that I 
had ‘*‘ just made a great invention.” I felt 


sure then that it was, and I feel sure yet. It | 


would prove so, could humanity be made or 
induced to fall in with the end to be accom- 


plished. When I got home I submitted the. 
matter to my wife, before putting it in print, | 
and she pointed out objections that I had. 


overlooked, so I reluctantly kept still about 
it; but now I will tell it to you, for itis go- 


ing to be a factor or step, perhaps, in getting | 
at something which I think isareal im-| 


provement. 

No doubt many of you will ask whatis the 
matter with the dry-dust arrangement—such 
a one as I mentioned finding at the Agricul- 
tural College in Michigan. Well, in the first 
place, even if the dry dust will work spien- 
idly year after year in such a home as Prof. 
Cook's, or where you have only intelligent 
and cultured people, yet years have passed 
since this was fully explained, and I have not 


yet found a public place where it was adopt- | 


ed. The traveling public would laugh at 
you, probably, if you should suggest the idea. 
They are too impatient, too much inahurry, 
and too selfish, perhaps, to bother them- 


selves over any such matters. ‘The univer- | 


sal system in vogue everywhere seems to be 
by the use of water, washing away the offen- 
sive matter as quickly as possible; and 


where the traveling public will not take any | 


pains to operate the simple machinery, a 


hired janitor keeps an eye on the apartment, | 


and keeps every thing in nice order. I pre- 
sume one of the most difficult points of the 
problem is to get a faithful hired janitor. I 
judge it is difficult, because [have heard ho- 
tel proprietors severely upbraiding the jani- 
tor because he did not keep things more 


| orderly and sweeter-smelling. I have also 
heard the sleeping-car conductors reproving 

the porters with terrible oaths, because the 
porters neglected their regular appointed 
work. And it is not only the public places 
where these things are neglected, but it is in 
private and humble homes as well. Dear 
reader, I hope you will not be offended if I 

ask, if it is not true that you have, at some P 
_time in your life at least, failed to care for 
these outbuildings as they ought to be cared 

for. Asarule,I believe our wives have done 
their part faithfully; and sometimes when 
they call attention to the matter, when ur- 
gent business is crowding, | am afraid we 
men-folks get a little cross and impatient. \ 
Well, in considering these things, and in 
considering, also, the well-known fact that 
the contents of these outbuildings make an 
excellent fertilizer for the garden, I decided 
on my plan while riding on the cars. The 
plan was, briefly, this: I would have this 
necessary outbuilding made much as it is 
now; but instead of being under ground I 
would have it on top of the ground, and have 
it raised up high enough so that, by opening 
a door on the back side, or such side as is 
most cut off from view, an all-metal wheel- 
barrow, such as we picture below, can be 
pushed under so that the metal box would 
come in the right position to be loaded up 
automatically. 














ALL-METAL WHEELBARROW, 


Of course, a good layer of dry dust is to be 
placed on the barrow, anda barrel or box ful! 
in a convenient place, and each member of 
the family carefullv instructed in regard to 
the use of this dry dust. When the wheel- 
barrow is sufficiently full it is simply pull- 
ed out and run out to the garden, and the 
contents spaded into the plat of ground that 
needs enriching. If the good man of the 
household is an enthusiastic gardener or 
fruit-grower, no doubt the plan would work 
nicely. The wheelbarrow, as you will no- 
| tice, is a!l metal. There is nota particle of 
| wood about it. If it should get soiled, how- 
ever, or if wanted for other purposes, it can 
_be quickly cleansed with boiling water. One 
| objection to the plan is the expense of such 
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a wheelbarrow. It is, I believe, about $7.00. 
Another is, it is such a splendid implement 
to have around for a hundred different pur- 
poses, that it could not well be spared for my 
sanitary arrangement. You might say, then, 
that two wheelbarrows should be procured, 
keeping one for this express purpose. But 
even $7.00 would be pretty expensive fora 
good many of us—or, rather, the interest on 
$7.00, year after year. Another objection to 
the dry-dust arrangement (and this is the 
one my wife emphasized) is, that the chil- 
dren will manage to raise a cloud of dust, be 
they never so well taught. Then the out- 
building must be dusted as well as washed, 
or, first you know, your Sunday clothing will 
show dust-marks. Dust is easily brushed 
off, it is true; but it takes time to go after 
the clothes-brush, and then put it away ex- 
actly where you found it. Besides, you 
might not notice the dust, and therefore un- 
consciously appear among respectable people 
with more “‘dust of the earth” visible on 
your outer person than is desirable. And 
that reminds me of my text at the head of 
this chapter. We are made of dust, and to 
dust we must return ; and in regard to dis- 
posing of the contents of our closets and 
outbuildings, I am firmly persuaded that 
the only right plan is to restore this trouble- 
some accumulation right back to mother 
earth, whence it came. It came from the 
dust of the earth, and it must ultimately go 
back there. 

I wonder if it occurred to any of you while 
reading Chapter V., about ‘‘ The Waters Led 
Captive,’ that friend Cole was, whether he 


. knew it or not, opening up an avenue (I guess 


avenue is the word, is it not?) for the dis- 
posal, not only of the sewage and soapsuds 
from our kitchens and laundries, but also 
for the disposal of the contents of these out- 
buildings of which I have been talking. Aft- 
er I had studied the matter over a little it 
came into my mind that we had arrived to 
at least one happy solution of a great part of 
these troubles, and I wrote to him about it. 
Here is his reply : 
HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, | 


Wellsville, N. Y., Dee. 5, 1885. 
Friend Root :— 


As regards the privy-vault, my own methods tell 
the story. At the termination of my reservoir 
trenches above my house, are three successive 
wells, at different levels, with overflows. These are 
severally five, six, and eight feet deep, filled with 
round stone up to the overflow, and as perfectly 
shingled, sodded, capped, and seuled with clay, 
with surface soil finishing up, as can be well con- 
ceived. The water falis into the first, and passes 
through filters in succession, till from the last, near 
the bottom, there issues from a pipe an inch stream 








of water, 48 fine as the best in the world, a flowing 
well, which supplies the household, and waters all 
of our horses, cows, etc. (not a large number, but 
of sufficient intelligence to refuse to drink from 
any other fountain). The bore of the pipe being 
only an inch, the water rises in the well and over- 
flows, running down, passing in constant stream 
through our privy-vault, and liquidating the solids; 
the stream moves on into a deep trench across the 
garden, from which, overtiowing through filters, 
and flowing through surface and percolating 
through subsoil, my spring brook is reached, the 
water being perfectiy clarified. 

Next spring I begin work to drop all surface 
washings about the barns, sty, hen-house, etc., into 
trenches, saving all liquids and solids operating as 
food for plants, and filtering and completely purify- 
ing all waters. The rains, dews, and snows are all 
run through tbe soil, nor are any at all seen upon 
the surface; and to this complexion will it come at 
last, when ushered in shall be the new heaven and 
the new earth, with their good time coming. I 
shall see only its advent here, but shall go where 
it has been already realized, and I am content. 
Hoping to meet you there, if not here, I am very 
truly your friend, A. N. COLE. 

You will notice that friend Cole has al- 
mosé unconsciously, as it were, accepted the 
present condition of things, admitting that 
the plan followed by most of our institutions 
is the most feasible plan; viz., using water 
as a means of cleansing these places. Here- 
tofore the question has been, What shall we 
do with these washings, and sewage in gen- 
eral? I do not know exactly how large cities 
dispose of their sewage; but, I believe, as a 
rule itis run into the rivers, lakes, or ocean. 
The town of Pullman, in Illinois, has set an 
example by utilizing the sewage of that city 
for raising vegetables ; but I do not know 
how itis distributed among the growing 
plants—probably by a system of pipes under 
ground. If any of our readers can give me 
any more information in regard to the mat- 
ter, I shall be very glad of it. 

I will now tell you what we have already 
done in this matter at t'1e Home of the Hon- 
ey-Bees. In accordance with friend Cole’s 
instructions I have dug a system of under- 
ground reservoirs. We didit during the 
mild weather in the latter part of December 
and first of January. The engraving on the 


next page will make it plain to you how we 


constructed them. 

Perhaps I should preface my explanation 
by saying that stone is so scarce on our 
ground we are obliged to purchase broken 
fragments from the quarries at $2.00 a car- 
load, as I have mentioned before. Well, al- 
though the stone costs only $2.00, the freight 
on the carload was $9.00, making in all, per- 
haps, a dollar for a good two-horse wagon- 
load of broken stone. Now, as the purpose 
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of our reservoirs was to get as much room 
for water as possible, at the same time using | 
as little stone as possible, we placed th2m 
as figured in the cut, so as to make inter- 
stices, or water-passages. (,(, represent the 
stones; A, the earth ; B, aboard put in tem- | 
porarily to keep the bank from caving into | 
the last-made pit. In practice we use two! 
such boards, 14 or 15 inches wide. The ends | 
are let into the bank so that they will keep | 
the dirt from caving in when the dirt is | 
thrown in on the front: when they are no | 
longer needed they are pried out with a pick, | 
and moved along to the next excavation. F. 
is the solid earth before being dug. 














‘ED FOR | 





AN UNDERGROUND RESERVOIR, CONSTRU 
THE “ NEW AGRICULTURE.” 

In accordance with friend Cole’s instruc- 
tions, I made my first two reservoirs, along 
the highest part of our garden, between five 
and six feet deep, and six feet in width. 
The main reservoir is about 150 feet long; | 
but as the ground is not quite level, in order 
to get the bottom to a water-level we dug 
down six feet on the highest ground, and | 





the stone ; old stove-pipes and sheet iron— 
any thing that was lumbering up the prem- 
ises. being sure to place it so the weight of 
the earth above would never crush it down 
into the water. After the tin scrap, etc.. 
we put on seraps of leather, old boots and 
shoes; lastly. coarse manure for two or 
three inches. Now, instead of throwing the 
earth back into this pit from the sides, we 
took the outline frame used before, and made 
another excavation south of the first one, 
the dirt being thrown from the first to the 
north end and on the east and west sides. Per- 
haps I should explain, that our ground has 
ordinarily from six inches to a foot of vege- 
table mold on top. Underneath this is a 
subsoil of yellow clay. I was inclined to 
think that this yellow clay should be carried 
away; but friend Cole says not. Now, let 
A represent the bank of earth on the north 


_side. The one foot of vegetable mold, or 


good dark-colored soil, was spaded out; but 


| instead of throwing it out on the stone coy- 
‘ering, we pitched it on A. When it was all 
_ off so as to leave nothing but yellow earth 
‘in the second pit, this yellow earth was 


pitched on to the manure covering the 
stones, throwing first a few inches of yellow 


_earth, and then a few inches of manure, so 
_that the contents of the pit above the stone 
| Was manure and this yellow subsoil, about 
half and half. Loads of manure had been 


previously piled on each side of the path of 


| this reservoir. You will observe that the 


trench was carried along in this manner, 
putting the good soil on top of the banked 
earth at A. 

Well, after this reservoir had been carried 
about 75 feet southward, it passed close ‘be- 
side one of the outbuildings belonging’ to 
the factory; but the covered reservoir was 
at such depth in the ground that the top of 


about four feet on the lowest. To avoid | the stones was still a little lower than the 
handling this great amount of earth more | bottom of the vault of this outbuilding; so 


than once, we proceeded as follows: We made 
a wooden frame six feet wide and eight feet | 
long. This frame was laid on the ground at | 
the place of starting, and then with a spade | 
we cut all around it. The frame was then | 
moved away, and the earth dug out with 
spade and shovel and pick, and thrown on 
three sides of the excavation. After it was 
all dug out, stone were placed in, as shown 
in the cut, to the depth of 2) feet. On top 
of the stone we threw tin scrap from our 
tin-shops, broken glass and crockery—any 
sort of rubbish we wanted to dispose of, to 
be found anywhere on the premises. Old 
tinware was also used to take the place of 








you will see all that was needed was to make 
an inclined plane under the outbuilding so 
as to permit the contents to be easily washed 
by the water into the reservoir. When this 
was done, the garden soil was nicely banked 


_ all around this outbuilding, making it warm 


enough so a zero freeze would not at all af- 
fect the contents. Who has not been an- 
noyed during zero weather by a freezing-up 
of the contents of these outbuildings? Per- 
haps I should here state, that during a very 
severe shower of rain, or when the snows 
melt in the winter, we have a flood of water 
coming on the west side of our garden. I 
have laid underdrains with large-sized tile 
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repeatedly, but still quite a freshet sends a | pleasaut or unhealthful odors can escape ; 
little flood down among our honey-plants | and as it is all a dark cellar below, even a 
and flowers. Well, before finishing up the | cnild would meet with no repulsive sight if 
piece of work I have been describing, we | the little one should happen to look into the 
constructed open ditches on the west side dark depths. From motives of economy 
of the garden, to connect with large-sized | and durability I would by all means have 
tile so as to empty all the water, from the | the foundation of brick or stone ; then bank 
west, under this outbuilding, so you see the | it up and plant grapevines or other choice 
effect of a rain will be to wash the contents | fruit around it. A Niagara grapevine is 
into my large underground reservoir, where | growing near the one belonging to our home. 
the roots of our plants and trees can help After we get to the end of our under- 
themselves. If you look at friend Cole’s | ground reservoir we shall have one pit con- 
letter you will notice that in the last para- | taining no earth, and there is none to put 
graph he suggests an arrangement whereby | into it. But the dirt from the first pit lies 
our poultry-houses, pig-sties, and even sta- | where it was thrown out. This may be cart- 
bles, may be so arranged as to allow the con- | ed so as to fill up the last one, or you can 
tents to either drop directly into one of these | spread it over the surface and fill the last 
reservoirs, or so they can be washed in with | with dirt taken from the surrounding soil. 
very little pains. Liquid manure and all, is | We meet the same thing in ordinary trench- 
thus quickly and almost automatically sent | ing for market gardening. Of course, where 
to the fields to fertilize growing plants. In- | we putin as much manure as Ihave men- 
stead of laborious carting and teaming, and | tioned, the heap of dirt at A will be raised 
then more laborious plowing and harrowing | up much above the general level of the 
to get these substances into the soil, the | ground. I propose to let this lie until the 
rains are taught to do this disagreeable and | frosts of winter work it up fine for use, and 
laborious work. May be you will think | this morning, Jan. 12, the thermometer is 
friend Cole and I are borrowing from our | 6 degrees below zero, so you see J am going 
imagination somewhat; but I think every | to make this severe weather serve me. Our 
candid reasoner will allow that friend Cole | potatoes and apples are safe from the effects 
has accomplished a great deal, any way, of the frost, in that new outdoor cellar I 
even if it should transpire that all he pro- | have mentioned a few pages back. Our 
poses to do may not be secured. poultry and bees and other stock have com- 
In connection with this matter of. out- | fortable accommodations; we have a large 
buildings, there is another thing I want to factory at least tolerably warm by steam- 
be excused for calling attention to. Many pipes this brisk morning, so we can go on 
such buildings are so arranged, or made so | with our work in spite of the frost. 
loose with joints and cracks above aid be-; Of course, I do not know what we shall be 
low, that in the winter time there is great | able to raise over those reservoirs, and on 
danger of delicate people, women and chil- the ground between them. We have placed 
dren, taking cold by cold drafts and ex- them from 20 to 20 feet apart. We shall, as 
posure. When it is nicely banked up as I soon as spring opens, test them with straw- 
have described, and made close and tight, berries, raspberries, celery, cabbages, ete., 
no cold air can gain access anywhere, so as and we think it quite likely we shall be able 
to make a draft dangerous to the health. | to get splendid crops on a soil heavily ma- 
Furthermore, if close-fitting lids are provid- | nured for two feet or more in depth, witha 
ed, and kept closed when not in use, no un- | reservoir of water underneath it all. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.—Ecc. 9: 10. 


Now, friends, if you will pardon the di- |} py while doing it as I have been during the 
gression which the advent of friend Cole’s | past three or four weeks, I think the chap- 
book has made necessary in our new book, | ters which it occupies are right in place in 
we shall go on with “*‘ What to Do, and How | our book. <A good deal that [ tell you how 
to Be Happy while Doing It.’ The digres- | to do here I suppos2 will be done when you 
sion will, however, I hope, furnish many of | would not otherwise do much of any thing 
you something to do; and if you are as hap- | else. In fact, this book is written particn- 
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larly for people who have spare hours, and | 
times when they have not much to do. 

Some of the things I describe cost consid- 
erable money, I know; but Ido not intend 
to recommend things that will not ultimate- 
ly save money in the end, or save health, 
which is more than money. It is now to- 
ward the middle of January, and the weath- 
er is such that many of you doubtless think 
ordinarily there is not much to be done out- 
doors. However, we should try to improve | 








was worth to me certainly all it cost. There 
is one advantage in commencing with seeds 
in the middle of, January, because you can 
have them nicely tested indoors before it is 
time to work in the open air. May be you 
have only a window, or two or three win- 
dows, in which to raise plants. If you have 
a little greenhouse, cold frame, or hotbed, 
all the better ; orjf you have not these lat- 
ter appliances, you can start the seeds be- 
fore the window now, and get some sash 


all weather suitable for outdoor work ; and | and make preparations for them while they 
1 when you can not work outdoors, let us are getting larger. Whatever you do, econ- 
4 work inside. Asa general thing, I believe | omize your space and make use of every bit 
it pays to have one or more thermometers | of sunshine. If you learn to use economy in 
| about your premises. By watching the | managing a square yard of sunshine, you 
+ thermometers you can tell how the weather | will be prepared to use economy when you 
is turning, and make your plans accordingly. | get outdoors on an eighth of an acre,a whole 
A thermometer is also needed in the cellar, | acre, or many acres. It seems to me every 
to tell when your fruit and vegetables are at | farmer will be a better farmer for having at 
the proper temperature. By opening the | some time in his life had practice with a 
doors and windows you can keep many | single square yard of earth, and tried to see 
things about as safely as they are kept in| how much he could make that yard produce. 
the cold-storage rooms; that is, keep them | The first thing needed is boxes to hold your 
just as near freezing as you can, and not | earth. 1 would have these boxes uniform, 
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have them freeze. Apples will frequently 


begin to rot badly during mild spells in the | 


winter, where, by the simple use of a ther- 
mometer, and keeping the matter in mind 
so as to close the doors and windows, a 


cellar full of apples might have been kept | 


entirely free from rot. Friend Terry takes 


advantage of this in keeping his seed pota- | 
toes so they will neither rot nor sprout. | 
thermometer | 


Suppose you decide by the 
that it is too cold, or the roads are too bad, 
or that there is nothing outdoors that can be 
done profitably: or may be it is after dark 
during these short winter days that you 
have unoccupied time on your hands—what 
shall we do? We will do this: Learn how to 
make seeds grow. Have you ever tried mak- 
ing things grow? Very likely you have. May 
be you are one of these people who can 
make every thing grow that you get your 
hands on. The chances are against it, how- 
ever, because there are not many such peo- 
ple. You can learn how to do it, however, 
just as surely as you can learn the multipli- 
cation-table. 
MAKING THINGS GROW. 

If you haven’t good seed, the first thing is 
to get some. If you have seeds of lettuce 
that have produced just such heads as you 





| and all just alike, even if it does cost some 


time and trouble. Here isa picture of one 


of them. 





A BOX'"FOR RAISING PLANTS TO SET BEFORE THE 
WINDOW. 


To have them light to handle I would 
have them made of 4 pine, except the ends, 
which are made 3. The. bottom is made of 
two pieces—not necessarily, but they are 
better so, because then each piece can be 
nailed into the side-boards, making the box 
strong, even though the bottom is all thin 
stuff. For drainage, the two pieces that 
form the bottom should be, say, ¢ inch apart. 
Then I would have a dozen $ holes. bored as 
shown in the cut. The box is 3} feet long, 
15 inches wide, and 44 inches deep, outside 
measurements. Should you make a little 
greenhouse or cold frame, these boxes will 
be just right to set on the benches; or if you 
have the benches filled with earth, 34 
feet is about as far as you can reach over 
while standing in the path. More of this 


wanted in former years, use that. If you | anon. 
Fs haven’t, get a five-cent paper of one kind, SOIL TO PUT IN THE BOXES. 
: or have different kinds, if you think proper.| Much depends upon this, and the basis of 
, Last season I had nineteen kinds of lettuce | it should be good well-rotted stable manure. 
ti growing in one bed, and the experiment | I would rather have this than bone dust, 
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guano, phosphate, or any other fertilizer. 
The best thing to mix with the stable ma- 
nure I know of is rotted sods, but you can 
not always get these handy. Perhaps the 
best you can do will be to get some soil from 
the richest part of your garden. If your 
manure and garden soil are both frozen up 
it will give you an appetite to dig out enough 
to filla box or two so as to get things started. 
You can thaw them out near the fire, or per- 
haps in the ,cellar. If you can get hold of | 
some peat from a peat - swamp, you want | 

some of thet also. A heap of it in the cellar | 

will be nice to have. You will remember | 

how much Mr. Terry and other prominent 
agricultural writers have said in favor of | 

fine tilth. If they can afford to plow and | 

harrow acres so as to get it worked up fine, | 
we can afford to take some paius with a lit- | 
tle box full. The nicest way to get soil for 

plants in a fine state of subdivision, aud at 

the same time get out ail the sticks, stones, | 
trash, ete., is to sift it. By all means, freeze | 
it thoroughly, and then thaw it before you 
undertake to sift it. If you have not a) 
good sieve suitable for the purpose, you can | 
purchase one forabout ten cents. We give | 
a picture of three such sieves in the figure | 
below. 





| 





| 

















SQUARE SIEVES FOR GARDENERS’ USE. 
Sift the stable manure if you can. If you) 
can’t, break it up into little bits. If itis old | 
enough and rotted enough, so you can break | 
it up and make it go through the sieve, it is | 
just what you want; but if it is the kind | 
that is black, and can be cut up, something | 
like cheese (beg pardon for the illustration), 
it will do very well, for it will soon work up 
fine by use. While speaking of the sieves, I 


wish to say that such sieves are very handy 
for many purposes in the household. The 
ashes from your stove, if you burn wood, 
make an excellent fertilizer, and are to be 
saved very carefully. 





Before using them 


'room and make your wife trouble. 


| soil, 
enough to do to take it outdoors. 
, one such as is shown in the cut on next page. 


they oiake be sifted, and every thing that 
does not go through the sieve should go back 
into the fire. Coal ashes are sometimes 
treated in the same way,and the coal and 
coke you get out of the ashes to burn over 
again wiil well repay you for the time and 
trouble. Some wood ashes will be tiptop to 
put in your seed-bed, but you do not want 
more than a teacupful in a whole box of 
earth, and it must be very thoroughly mixed 
with soil by stirring it up and sifting it in. 
Your muck, or peat, also wants sifting: and 
where you have much sifting to do, soil, 
peat, ashes, etc., a regular ash-sifter to put 
over a barrel is a nice and cleanly arrange- 
ment. We givea picture of the ash-sifter 
‘below. : 











You wil! notice that this sifter sifts your 
material nicely in a barrel. The lids shut 
down so that the ashes do not fly around the 
Such a 


machine costs about $1.25. If your soil isa 


_ clay soil, a mixture of sand is excelleut for 
| raising most vegetables. 
| stance, grow nicer in sand or gravel, proper- 


Radishes, for in- 
ly enriched, than almost any thing else. 
While speaking of sand L want to say that a 
sand-sieve is a splendid thing for sifting 
peat, etc., especially where you have 
We use 


They are also nice for sifting gravel for 
| making gravel walks; also for sifting coal. 
One end is to be propped up at such an an- 
'gle that, when you shovel the dirt, sand, 
or gravel, against the upper end, it slides 
down of itself. An economical way to use 
such a machine is to have two wheelbarrows 
side by side. Stand the screen so it rests in 
one wheelbarrow, sloping over the other. 
Pitch your mellow soil against the top end ; 
the fine dirt goes through into the wheelbar- 
row below, while the coarse particles run 
down into the other wheelbarrow; then 
wheel the contents of each where you want 
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it. Such a screen, or sieve, made of galvan- | 


ized iron wire, so it can not rust, costs $5.00. 
It is 2 feet wide by 53 feet long. They are 
used by masons, coal-dealers, and for many 
other purposes. If you live near a large 


city, you can often get the sweepings from | 


the pavements, which Peter Henderson con- 
siders worth as much as barnyard manure. 
Run it through the sieve as above, and it is 
ready for business. Below is a cut of this 
last sifter. 





| 





Now as we have discussed soils and sieves, 
let us sow our seeds. As no plan has given 
us such success as the one described by Peter 
Henderson, in his book entitled Garden and 
Farm Topics, we give it in his own words 
here : 

Since 1886 we have made many important improve- 
ments in culture der glass, particularly in the 
methods in use in starting plants of cabbage, cauli- 
flower, and lettuce. The old plan of sowing the 
seeds for these plants in the open air in Sept., and 
pricking them off in Oct., and keeping them in cold 
frames, is pay giving way to sowing in green 
houses or hotbeds in February, and pricking out in 
March, which gives a far healthier and nearly as 
strong a plant, by the first week in April, as those 


| that have been wintered over. The past season we 


raised nearly half a million of plants in this manner, 
which we sold at $5.00 per thousand, a price as 
profitable to us as the plants were yy ape dl to 
the buyers. Wesowed the seed the first week in 
February, in one of our greenhouse benches, so 


| thick that they stood twenty plants to the square 


inch. These we began to thin out, to prick in hot- 
beds, just as the first rough leaf appeared, placing 


| a thousand plants in a 3X6 sash. 


The handling of that quantity was a big job, but I 
doubt if one plant in a thousand failed, owing, I 
think, to a plan we used in preparing the bed on the 
greenhouse bench for the seeds; a plan that I think 
well worthy of imitation in preparing a bed for 


| seeds, that have to be transplanted, of any kind, 


SCREEN FOR COAL, SAND, ASHES, OR GARDEN SOIL. | 


Where you are going over a still larger ex- | 


tent of ground, and wish to get out sticks, 
stones, hard 


lumps, ete., but don’t care | 


about being so very particular, a still coarser | 


screen is sometimes handy—such a one as 
dealers in coal use largeiy. 


one is shown below, with a foot-board and | 


leg. 





COAL-SCREEN, TO BE USED FOR GARDENI*G PUR- 
POSES. 


This last machine is the one we shall use 
for preparing the soil over our covered res- 
ervoirs, described in Chapter VII. We pass 
the surface soil through this to make it fine, 
and to get out all the stones and other im- 
pediments to high culture. This debris 
which is screened out is used for filling the 
overflow filters, which permit the water to 
flow from one reservoir to the other. 


| fine sawdust. 
A very handy | 


whether outside or under glass. We used only two 
inches in depth of *soil’’ for our seed-bed, which 
was made up as follows: For the first layer. about 
an inch, we used a good friable loam, run through 
a half-inch sieve. This was patted down with a 
spade, and made perfectly level and moderately 
firm. On this was spread about one-fourth of an 
inch of sphagnum (moss from the swamps), which 
had been dried and run through a sieve nearly as fine 
as mosquito wire, so that it was of the condition of 
On top of the moss the ordinary soil 
was again strewn, to a depth of about three-fourths 
ot aninch. This being leveled, the seed were sown 
very thickly, and then pressed into the soil with a 
smooth board. On this the fine moss was again 
sifted, thick enough to cover the seed only. The 
bed was then freely watered with a fine rose, and in 
a week every seed that had life in it was a plant. 
Now, this seems a long story to tell about what 
most consider a very simple operation, but it is 
necessary to give these details for a thorough un- 
derstanding of the advantages of the method. 
When the seeds of most plants germinate, where 
they are thickly sown, the stem strikes down into 
the soil, the roots forming a tap-root with few 
fibers, unless arrested by something. Here comes 
the value of our one-fourth of an inch of sifted 
moss, placed three-quarters of an inch from the 
top. As soon asthe rootlets touch the moss they 
ramify in all directions, so that when a bunch of 
seedlings is lifted up and pulled apart, there is a 


_ mass of rootlets, to which the moss, less or more, 





adheres, attached to each. To the practical garden- 
er, the advantage of this is obvious: the tiny seed- 
ling has at the start a mass of rootlets ready to 
work, which strike into the soil at once. 

The advantage of the moss covering of the seed 
is not so apparent, in the matter of afree germinat- 
ing seed, such as cabbage, as in many others; but 
in many families of plants it is of the greatest 
value. For example, last November I took two 
lots of 10,000 seeds of Centaurea candida (one of the 
dusty-miller plants so much used for ribbon lines); 
both were sown on the same day, and exactly in 
the same manner, in boxes two inches dcep filled 
with soil; but the one lot was covered with the 
sifted moss, and the other with fine soil. From the 
moss-covered lot I got over 9000 fine plants, while 
trom that covered by soil on!y about 3000. The 
same results were shown in a large lot of seeds of 
the now famous climbing plant Ampelopsis Veitchti, 
and in the finer varieties of clematis. The dust 
from cocoa-nut fiber will answer the purpose even 
better than sifted moss, when it can be obtained. 
The reason is plain: the thin layer of sifted moss 
never bakes or hardens, holding just the right de- 
gree of moisture, and has less tendency to generate 
damp or fungus than any substance that I know of, 


To be continued Feb, 15, 1886, 
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He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much ~LUKE 16: 10. 





“MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


Thou shalt not cov = : 
thy neighbor’s.—Ex. 20:17. 


AV TTIS subject of our neighbors has been 
4 brought prominently to my mind this 
morning by gay the Bohe- 
mian-oat swindle n order to bring 
the-subject before the friends, I quote | 
the following from the Furm and Fireside of | 
Jan. 1, 1886: 

Originating in northeastern Ohio, the Bohemian- 
oats scheme has spread like a *poisonous fungus 
throughout this and most of the neighboring States, 
until it promises to permeate the length and breadth 
of the land. Certainly it would seem that no man 
of average intelligence could fai} to see at a glance 
that somebody must eventually be a heavy loser by 
this scheme. even were those primarily engaged in 
it to fulfill their contracts; yet we have been as- 
tounded to hear mentioned in connection with it 
the names of men who bad previously stood above 
reproach. This scheme has frequently been de- 
nounced as a swindle by the local press where it 
pee appeared, but these denunciations have not 

srevented its reappearance in some distant quarter. 

oreover, it has been quite difficult to get at the 
real plan upon which the scheme was being work- 
ed, and consequently the sharpers operating it, by 
the aid of a few stool-pigeons employed in each 
new neighborhood, have been able to work it over 
and over again. In this: and the preceding issues 
of Farm and Fireside we have presented the most 
complete expose of this business we have yet seen. 
The reader who follows this expose carefully will 
see that the scheme is most cunningly devised to 
feed upon the greed of unprincipled tricksters on 
the one hand, and the credulity of ignorance on 
the other; and that unless checked it will bring up- 
on the farmers of the country an enormous load of 
distress. 


Even the little boys and girls, I think, can 
understand this matter if I try to make it 
plain, and perhaps many of them have heard 


any thing that is 






| 





i ecross and 


the matter talked over in their families al- 
ready. When the agricultural papers came 
out and announced that these oats could be 
bought for 75 cents or $1.00 a bushel, while 
this association was calling them worth 
$5.00, and in some cases $10.60 a bushel, it 
would seem that any child should understand 
that there was something wrong; but men 
who have before been considerec good men, 
and some of them, perhaps, professors of re- 
ligion, have still pushed ahead, made crazy 
and greedy by speculation. Some of them 
have even gone so far as to say, “ I don’t. 

“are if the oats are worth only 75 cts. or $1.00 
a bushel; so long as these men give me my 
$5.00 a bushel, what does it matter?” 

When anybody goes to reasoning in that 
way, you may be sure he is in a bad state of 
mind. We all of us get into bad states of © 
mind occasionally—that is, the most of us 
do. Just yesterday morning Iluber was 
veevish. 1 reasoned with hima 
little, but the “cross’’ would not go away: 


| He saw the force of my reasoning, and he 





knew he ought to be a good boy; but he 
told the truth, even if he was bad. In reply 
to my question, he said, ‘‘ No! bad boy.” I 
presume he reasoned as I often have, in re- 
gard to this element of evil that sometimes 
gets such firm hold of us. He-did not say so, 
but I thought by his looks he was thinking 
something this way: “Papa, I know I 
am abad boy; but Iam trying to be good, 
and the gooc won't come. I do_not know 
what it is that makes me bad.” Pretty soon 
he came to the peony where he might have 

honestly said, ‘‘ 1 am sorry I am bad.”’ Just 
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one step more, and he could think, “I want 
to be good.”’ When he got to that point he 
was out of the filthy mire. A smile began to 
show itself dimly around the corners of his 
mouth, and finally out it came, and we had 
a bright good boy at the breakfast-table 
once more. Now, then, children, for the 
application: When these men get crazy for 
money gotten without any fair equivalent, 
they say, ‘“‘I do not care if the oats can be 
bought for a dollar a bushel; if I can get 
five dollars for mine, and have a sure thing 
of it, lam not going to bother myself any 
further about it.” 

I will tell you, my little friends, how they 
get the five dollars for what is worth only 
one dollar. A whole neighborhood gets 
crazy over this new speculation, or new 
species of gambling, if you choose. A 
smooth-tongued agent manages, by hook or 
crook, to geta few good men among them, 
usually by telling them that it will not cost 
them any thing, and arranging it so they 
can’t possibly lose; then after awhile he 
slips out of it and jets the responsibility of 
it rest on the members of the association. 
Men of capital, and usually those who are 
posted in all the tricks of the business, sli 
out through jloop-holes previously arrange 
expressly for them. Men who are compara- 
tively r, who have mortgages on their 
small farms, perhaps, and who are, many Des 
not quite as well posted as their neighbors 
in the end have to shoulder the responsibili- 
tv; in other words, they have to make up 
the difference between one dollar a bushel 
and five dollars a bushel, so the scheme is 
one to rob poor men,and to put the proceeds 
into the pockets of the richer ones. What 
shall we do to avoid such traps and tricks? 
Why, keep entirely out of them, and kee 
out of temptation’s way; don’t even talk 
with these kid-gloved, smooth-tongued spec- 
wators. Shun even the appearance of evil. 
If your heartt is full of love for God and love 
for your fellow-men, especially your neigh- 
bors, there will surely be no danger of your 
getting into any such scheme. Remember 
the commandment, ** Thou shalt not covet 

any thing that is thy neighbor’s.”’ 

In connection with this subject I wish the 
friends, young and old, would turn to the 
first chapter of Proverbs, and read from the 
10th to the 20th verse. It would almost 
seem as if Solomon had the Bohemian-oat 
business in mind when he wrote these verses. 
If you know any Christians who have any 
thing to do with this awful piece of villainy, 
just ask them to read these verses. 

Now, lest you think I am too severe from 
what I have said, 1 want to make two other 
extracts from the Farm and Fireside, furnish- 
ed by Mr. Henry Talcott, a member of the 
State Board of Agriculture, and a banker, 
and a prominent citizen of Ashtabula Coun- 
ty, this State. He replies to the editors as 
follows: 

You have got hold of the elephant, exactly. We 
had one Henry L. Bacon to come here four years 
ago as the head-center of this business. I wrote up 


the business for our papers instantly, and tried ~ § 
best to prevent our farmers from being swindled. 


I told Bacon, when he brought his first notes to my 
bank to try to get them cashed, that he ought to be 

ut in the penitentiary at once, and, thank God, he 
8 there now for seven years—sent from the Sum- 





mit County courts in Akron. He made a big run 
of the business first, however. Our farmers were a 
set of fools over the business, and now lots of law- 
suits are on hand in our courts as the result of it, 


and man ople are in trouble. I hope you 

will push this ht before the farmers as fast as 

you can. HENRY TALCOTT. 
And this: 


As a rule, the Bohemian oats will not yield over 
two-thirds as many pounds of grain per acre as the 
Norway, Russian, or Welcome oats. I know this, 
and do not guess at it, because I have given all 
these kinds a most systematic and thorough trial. 
The Bohemian-oat swindle has been here four 
years, and I have seeyg and know the bottom facts. 

A number of lawsuffs, grown out of this business, 
are now on our court dockets, and so far the swin- 
dlers get beaten every time under the equity provi- 
sion of the common law. Noman can collec’ y 
for a Bohemian-oat note, because the giver does 
not get value received, and the only way they at- 
tempt to do it here is to sell the notes, before due, 
toathird party, who can set up the claim of inno- 
cent purchasers. Fifty cents per bushel is all our 
courts have yet allowed as the value of the oats. 

Ashtabula, O. HENRY TALCOTT. 








LETTER FROM MRS. HARRISON. 





"SOMETHING ABOUT THE DETROIT CONVENTION. 


= HILDREN:—I didn’t see any of you at the con- 
° vention at Detroit. Would you like to know 
who was there? I know you would, because 
I'm achild myself, only a little bit old. First 
and foremost was father Langstroth, cane in 
hand, his face beaming with happiness and good 
willtoall. Hesaid he had not made any money 
out of his invention; but whenever he meta bee- 
keeper he was warmly grasped by the hand, which 
was worth more to him than money. He told a 
friend, that whenever he needed any thing he told 
the Father about it, and he sent it. Father Lang- 
stroth used to preach; but he got sick, and could 
not do it any more, and he told his wife, “‘ If I could 
only invent a hive, so that every poor family could 
have honey all the time, I should be happy,”’ and so 
he is happy; and not only happy, but beloved, and 
first in the affections of bee-keepers. Strong men 
shed tears as they watched him leave the room to 
take the cars for his home at Oxford, Ohio. 

Mr. Root, the president of the convention, mar- 
ried a daughter of Mr. Quinby. Now, I always feel 
as though Mr. Langstroth were the father, and Mr. 
Quinby the father-in-law of bee culture. If I tell 
youa secret about Mr.'Root you won't tell, will you? 
He'gets lots and lots of honey from his bees, and 
won't tell how he does it. Never mind; we’ll find 
out ourselves, and we'll feel so good over it. When 
I went to school I never liked to have any one doa 
hard example for me; for if I did it alone I could 
snap my fingers and cry out, “I’ve got it! hurrah!” 
You have all heard of Mr. Jones, of Canada, haven't 
you? He went to Italy, Cyprus, and Palestine, aft- 
er bees, and raised queens on islandsalong way 
from shore. He isa good talker, and, Englishman 
like, he brags a dood deal; but nobody cared until 
he had the impudence to start a bee-journal in the 
queen's domain, just as ifthe United States could 
not furnish enough for all North America and the 
rest of the world besides. 

The second day of the convention was Mr. Root’s 
birthday (Uncle Amos). You all like presents on 
your birthday, don't you? Mr. Root got one—a 
nice book. He was surprised. Some thought, that 
because a woman was on the committee she would 
tell; but she didn’t, and so he hadn't any speech 
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ready, and could only say, “God bless you, my 
friends; God bless you.” 

Professor Cook was feeling first rate—was in the 
best of humor. He looks as if he lived on apples, 
pears, peaches, strawberries and cream, with oat- 
meal and graham bread, and never tasted of pon- 
horse, pigs’ feet, sausage, head-cheese, and mince 
pies. I tell you, it makes a pile of difference what a 
man is made of. ~ 

Icould.talk to you by the hour-of what I saw 
at the convention, but Iam afraid of the editor’s 
gavel, “‘ Out of order!” Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Il. 

Now, my good friend Mrs. H., Iam going 
to add to the list of people who were there. 
In the first place, you were there yourself, 
and it always dues me good to see your geni- 
al face when I get to any of the bee-conven- 
tions. Miss Lettie Wilkins was also there, 
and quite a goodly number of ladies whose 
names I have forgotten. And now you have 
told about what we did, I am going to tell 
the children that, when I alt to leave to 
take the train, you said you wanted to throw 
your old shoes after me for good luck, and I 
remembered it too. You say: that President 
Root wouldn’t tell how he got such lots and 
lots of honey. Perhaps the reason why is 
because he has already told it in his excel- 
lent book, Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, and 
he does not want to be telling it over and 
over. 

———————— eee 


GOOD REPORT FROM A JUVENILE. 


ALSO 





A KIND WORD FOR OUR FRIEND OLIVER 
FOSTER. 


WILL send our report for 1885. My brother 
Herbert started in the spring with a stand of 
hybrids. He bought a nucleus (one pound of 
bees), with tested queen, of Oliver Foster (and 
he is asquare man to deal with). We got it 

May 21. In all my brother obtained 205 lbs. of comb 

honey, of which 70 lbs. came from’ the nucleus, be- 

sides moving the nucleus when they were strong in 
bees, and letting the field-bees go to make another 
swarm. He sold all his honey at from 15 to 17% cts. 
per Jb., giving him $31.50 for his honey. Herbert 
has now 3 stands, strong in bees and honey. The 
rest of us had 3 stands in the spring, and increased 
to 8. We bought two more nuclei of friend Foster, 

after July 15. They did well, and mine made 20 

lbs. of surplus in sections, besides being full below. 

All together we sold 535 lbs. of comb honey, selling 

the most of it for 15 cts. per lb. We have 13 hives 

inall. They are packed for winter on their sum- 
mer stands, with plenty of honey in the hives, and 
about 200 lbs. in frames, to feed in the spring. We 
have the A BC book, and could not get along with- 
out GLEANINGS. We keep our bees mostly in the 

Kretchmer Simplicity hive. FLORENCE GREEN. 

Emerson, fowa, Jan. 5, 1886. 

Friend Florence, your report is a real good 
one. And soa neko, bought after July 
15, gave you 20 lbs. of comb honey. did it ? 
Now, this 20 lbs. of comb honey probably 

id the cost of the nucleus, and you have 

he bees and stores left. If we could all do 
as wellas that, bee culture would be fun, 
wouldn’t it? We are glad, also.to know 
that friend Foster succeeds so well in pleas- 
ing all his customers. 





CHARLIE’S EXPERIENCE WITH BEES. 





WHY DO BEES RUSH TO THE FIELDS WHEN FED IN 
THE HIVE? 





R. ROOT:—This winter has been a mild one 
sofar. The thermometer has ranged be- 
tween 30° and 40° nearly every day, and 
many nights it has not got down to freez- 
ing. The bees have had several flights 

during December, and they also flew on New Year's 
day. The way we prepared our bees for winter was 
to fillthe upper story of the hive with soft dry oat 
chaff thrown in loosely. Most of our swarms gath- 
ered enough honey to winter on, but some of them 
had to be fed in the fall. To avoid robbers we fed 
at night. If we fed.them before it was really dark, 
sometimes one of the swarms that we fed would 
rush out in great clouds, roar about through the 
air, come into the house, and some of them in their 
excitement would go out to the buckwheat flowers, 
although it would be nearly dark. They were very 
cross at these times. They would return at dark, 
and in the morning would be as peaceful and quiet 
as if nothing of the kind had happened. While do- 
ing this, not a bee would be moving about the other 
hives, so it could not be robbing. I think that a bee 
may have stolen a load from the vessel containing 
syrup when it was sometimes set out to cool, for 
often [saw a robber at the syrup. When he cmp- 
tied bis load and again started forth, part of the 
swarm followed him. Do you think this was the 
cause of it? From this we took warning not to put 
syrup within the 1 ~bbers’ reach any more. We also 
fed somein Dece Der when the days were warm 
enough for the bees to fly. 

MOVING A WEAK COLONY THAT HAS BEEN ROB- 

BING, A COUPLE OF MILES AWAY. 

Last spring we hada box hive that got so weak 
that only a small handful of bees remained, and 
they could searcely be seen at all, away back 
among the combs. The robbers bothered it so that 
we at last moved ita couple of miles away. This 
was during locust bloom, and before basswood 
blossomed it had built up toaheavy swarm. We 
had another swarm a little larger than this one that 
built up and cast two swarms. 

THE ADVANCE GUARD THAT PRECEDES THE SWARM; 
PUTTING A LARGE SWARM INTO A SMALL HIVE. 
In swarming time last summer a runaway swarm 

came past me, in which I noticed that a little band 

of bees were going along in advance, followed by 
the main body. In 1884 we put a large swarm intoa 
hive that was too small forit. It absconded; and 
while attempting to get them into another hive the 
queen must have accidentally got killed, for the 
swerm attempted to return to the hive that they ab- 
sconded from, and were nearly all killed, because 
they got into another hive near by containing bees. 

They rushed through the hive and into the air with 

sad, wailing sounds, clearly indicating trouble and 

distress, and that trouble was undoubtedly the loss 
of their queen. 

A CAUTION IN REGARD TO JARRING HIVES UN- 

NECESSARILY. 

Will bees consume honey wastefully when jarred? 
In the fall, one of our swarms was jarred so that it 
tore open some of its honey, and filled themselves 
with it, and every time for some time after that, 
that I looked into them (although I would not jar 
them at all), they would seem excited, and would 
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dive into the cells. When disturbed some of the 
bees make quick, sharp sounds which I can hear by 
pressing my ear to the side of the hive. On warm 
days this is kept up all day, and on cold ones fora 
few minutes only. They also make this sound 
while at work onafeeder. Will the slight jarring 
that will sometimes be made cause them to waste- 
fully eat honey? and are they any more liable to 
do soin winter thaninsummer? Are hybrids any 
more apt to do it than Italians? 
CHARLIE L. GREENFIELD, age 14. 

* Somerville, Ohio, Jan. 2, 1886. 

Friend Charlie, you have given us some 
most valuable facts. You have also called 
attention to the other strange phenomenon 
connected with bees. We have placed to 

our credit on our ledger one dollar, and we 

ope you will be able to give us more such 
items from actual experience. Your letter 
plainly indicates that you have been among 
the bees, and that you are a thinking boy. 
In regard to the bees stariing out for the 
buckwheat when you fed them, I have no- 
ticed the same thing. They had doubtless 
been at work on the buckwheat in the fore 
part of the day; and as they had scoured 
the country in the afternoon, they knew 
pretty well that the buckwheat was the only 
source of honey; so when their comrades 
eame in laden from the feeders, they con- 
cluded, according to the best bee-sense they 
possessed, that the buckwheat must have 
taken a sudden freak of yielding honey at 
dusk instead of dawn, so off they put for the 
buckwheat ficld. You see, they jumped at 
conclusions just as boys and girls do some- 
times. In the A BC book I have mentioned 
feeding a colony one evening that had been 
getting honey during the day time out of the 
honey - house, because somebody had left 
the door open. Well, as soon asa few bees 

ot loaded up from my feeder, and walked 
eisurely into the hive,a regular stampede 
occurred. The bees just poured out of that 
hive, flew in my face, and, buzzed past me 
and put for that honey-house door. They 
thought somebody had left the door open 
again; at least they could not think of any 
other place from which their comrades had 
obtained such loads in so short a time. 
Now, there is a valuable point indicated 
here. Bees understand each other a great 
deal as we do, only they do not have a lan- 
guage as wedo. Had their comrades been 
able to tell them, ‘‘ ITurrah, boys! the boss 
has just put a saucerful of feed right on the 
alighting - board for us,” the bees in the 
hive would have tumbled pell-mell to see 
who would get to the saucer first. But you 
see they did not tell them any thing. They 
only came in with great loads, and made 
haste to dump it into the cells. Perhaps 
they buzzed their wings and wiggled their 
bodies as they do when the honey first comes 
from the dandelions and apple-bloom.—A 

reat many times the best thing to do witha 
1ive that has been almost used up by rob- 
bers is to carry it a couple of miles away. 

What you saw in front of that swarm was 
what the bee-books have termed the ‘ad- 
vance — * that leads the swarm to the 
particular tree selected by this same scout- 


ing party.—Bees will consume honey waste- 
fully, I think, when they are stirred up dur- 








ing a dearth of honey, or when the weather 
is too cold,_ They are more liable to do it in 
winter; and cross hybrids, or cross bees of 
any race, are more liable to do it than pure 
Italians or gentle bees. 


ES 


HOW OLIVER FOSTER PUTS UP AND 
SHIPS HIS BEES. 





THE CALITHUMPIAN BEES, 





sy ACK a few numbers of GLEANINGS you said 

that you would like to havea report of the 

way in which Mr. Oliver Foster puts up his 

bees to make such successful shipments. 

Pa got 114 lbs. of bees,a comb of brood, and a 

tested queen from Mr. Fosterlast May. They were 

in alight case 4 inches wide, and deep and long 

enough to hold a Simplicity frame, a wire nail 

driven down through the ends of the frame and 

into the case, the nail sticking up just far enough 

to get the claws of the hammer under to pull it out 

easily; then a piece of old tough brood comb was 

wedged between the comb and case to hold all 

steady; a wire cloth was tacked over the top, two 

screws in each side of case, and wire fastened to 
them, and passing over the top for a handle. 

They came through (800 miles) in splendid condi- 
tion. They were three days and four nights in the 
ease. We took them out of the case and got 
them in the hive in short order, andina few min- 
utes they were carrying in pollen from fruit-bloom 
for all they were worth. Pa said they just took 
the oath of allegiance, and went right to work like 
good and loyal subjects of ‘Her Majesty.” 

I have something funny to tell you about No. 16, 
the hive with the Foster queen. Bennie A—,a 
boy 14 years old, who had never seen Italians, was 
standing in front of the hive watching the bees, 
when he asked, ** Are these Calithumpian bees?” 
You see he could not think of “ Italians,’’ so he 
did the best he could. Such a laugh as we all had, 
and pa laughed until he almost cried. Of course, 
you know what we call Calithumpian. Those fel- 
lows who parade in the processions on the 24th of 
May and other holidays, dressed in ridiculous cos- 
tumes and masks. We have dubbed that hive the 
Calithumpian, ever since. It is too bad, too, to give 
them such afunny name, for they have done wellhis 
summer, and pa says that is one of the best queens 
he has. Our bees are nearly all in sawdust hives, 
with sawdust cushions in the section-case on top. 

I have a brother, Roy, 8 years old, and a sister, 
Ruby, 5 years. Weare all interested in the bees. 
Isn't ita funny little fellow, who knows every 
thing just as soon as he is born, as a bee does? 

Now, Mr. Root, I have tried to write this just as 
the printers want it, on one side of the paper, and 
all that. You seemy pa writes for the county pa- 
per. If you think it would do for GLEANINGs, I 
will write and tell how we made an aquarium, with 
a pretty fountain in the middle, for our dining- 
room. SPERRY DUNN. 

Ridgeway, Ont., Can. 

Bef good, Sperry; but we wanted to 
know how Mr. Foster puts up bees without. 
any brood or combs. The package you got 
was a one-frame nucleus, which is all right, 
but it takes a comb of brood and honey out 
! the hives every time he sells a pound of 

ees. 
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Every boy or girl, under 15 
years of age, who writes a 
letter for this department, CONTAINING 
SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, 
will receive one of David Cook’s excel- 
lent five- cent Sunday - school books. 
Many of these books contain the same mat- 
ter that you find in Sunday-school books 
costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have had 
one or more books, give us the names that we 
may not send the same twice. We have now 
in stock six different books, as follows; viz.: 
Sheer Off, The Giant - Killer, The Roby 
: , Rescued from Egypt, and Ten Nights in 
a Bar-Room. We have also Our Homes, Part I.,and 
Our Homes, Part Il. Besides the above books, you may have a 
photograph of our old house apiary, taken a great many years 
0. it is a picture of myself, Blue Eyes,and Caddy, anda 
glimpse of Ernest. We have also some pretty little colored 
ictures of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable for framing. 
ou can have your choice of any one of the above pictures 
or books for every letter that gives us some valuable piece of 
information. 








“A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he’]] prent it.’’ 








S it nota little strange why young birds 
should leave their cosy nests? why bees 
swarm, and why grown-up young folks 
should abscond and leave the old house 
with its fond recollections? Yet it is 

not so very strange after all; at any rate that 
jivst swarm from the ‘‘ Root Bee-Hive”’ thinks 
so! Yes, they have recently been visiting 
New York — the great metropolis where the 
busy hum of busy life prevails. As the par- 
ent stock has said, it seems a wonder that 
some one does not get run over. Amid such 
a hum - drum, rattle and roar, ears are no 
surety against ba gcd 3 danger, and when 
crossing the street you have to look several 
ways at once, ‘if that be possible, or you 
may get knocked down by a cart-wheel or a 
horse tugging at a street-car. Thestreets of 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago, where there 
are no elevated railways, bear little compar- 
ison to those of New York, in the amount of 
noise and seeming confusion. 

We visited many different places which 
you may have read of, or, possibly, have seen, 
such as the Brooklyn Bridge, from whose 
height we see in the distance Hell Gate, of 
which we have read so much of late; Central 
Park, a wonder in itself, occupying a vast 
domain of rocky land in the heart of the city; 
a Japanese village, modeled after these seen 
in the native country, and where all the 
various arts are represented; the Eden Musee 
and many other places, to say nothing of the 
various streets which are celebrated in them- 
selves. 

As these things are all quite familiar, or 
have been fully described in some of our best 
magazines, Sap poet little folks, we take a 
boat-ride in N. Y. Bay, our poink of destina- 
tion being Staten Island. As we start we 
can begin to form an idea of the size of the 
Bridge as seen on our left. Yonder is Goy- 


enor’s Island, upon which is situated an old 





fort. Further onto the right as we glidealong, 
is the pedestal upon which is to be placed the 
Goddess of Liberty, of which we have read so 
much. <All along our course are tugs, yachts, 
and sail vessels. Ilere is a steamer just 
coming in from the ocean ; there is one just 
going out tosea. Thus the water in the 

ay 1sa fair sample of the life seen upon the 
streets. Pursuing our course a little further 
we finally arrive at Staten Island. From 
this the old Commodore Vanderbilt formerly 
ran his ferries. On landing, after a long 
walk we arrived at Fort Wadsworth, at the 
upper end of the island, and just opposite the 
Narrows. From this point we see dimly the 
ocean, and across the Narrows two other 
forts—the names of which we do not know. 
As we look at these vast masses of earth- 
works like mountains, and the solid walls of 
masonry, with huge guns mounted here and 
there, as if about to sweep every thing on the 
water, we feel like exclaiming,‘* Woe unto you 
foreign nations that dare to invade this har- 
bor.”’ A little inquiry, however, reveals the 
fact, that these guns are of but little service 
now, being relics of past wars. The iron- 
clads of to-day would pass these forts un- 
harmed. Nothing short of a torpedo, or a 
cable stretched across the Narrows, could 
prevent them going down. Neither would 
the stone walls offer any resistance to the 
heavy breech-loading rifled cannon. Wise 
men are asking the question why Uncle Sam 
does not build a navy and refit these forts, 
thus rendering ourselves more secure from 
invasion. I suspect Uncle Sam thinks there 
are. other things of vastly more importance. 
Our resources are almost endless, and if any 
one can put himself in fighting trim on short 
notice, it’s Uncle Sam. More than all, ‘It is 
not by might nor by power, but by my 
Spirit,” saith the Lord. 

Well, well! my little (?) letter is already too 
long and I'll have to stop short right here. 
Perhaps you inquire whether the ‘ better 
half’? was along. I reply, that said ** half” 
was on hand, and really tired me out walk- 
ing. ERNEST. 


BEES, HICKORYNUTS, ETC. 

We are wintering three stands of bees. We have 
two packed in sawdust, and one inthe cellar. We 
extracted 100 Ibs. of honey last season. Last year 
was a good year for bees here, but there was no 
sale for honey. Last fall was a good year for hick- 
orynuts. My brother and I gathered about three 
bushels. ALBERT McCorpy. 

Trafalgar, Can., Dec. 27, 1885. 


FIVE CENTS FOR SEEING THE FIRST SWARM. 
My pa has some bees, and so has my grandpa. 
Last summer we little ones had to watch them at 
swarming time; the one who saw the first swarm 
come out got five cents. I go to day-school, and to 
Sunday-school. I had a nice piece to speak the 
evening before Christmas. 
FREDDIE A. LAROSH, age 8. 
Pekin, Ill., Dec. 27, 1885. 


FROM 6 TO 12, AND 465 LBS. OF HONEY. 

Pa took the first premium on Italians and black 
bees, and extracted honey, and second on rabbits, 
at our county fair. We made a fish-pond this fall, 
and have now made applications to the U. 8. Fish 
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Commissioner for carp. Pa wants to know if the 
fish that he gets this winter will spawn next sum- 
mer. We took 465 lbs. of honey last suunmer from 6 
colonies, spring count, and increased to 12 and sold 
three. JAMES SHENEMAN. 

Pharisburg, Ohio. 

No, James, the fish the Commissioner sent 
you this fall will not spawn next season un- 
less they send out larger ones than any I 
have seen coming from the various State 
hatcheries. 


ANOTHER BEE LLVED 19 HOURS AFTER STINGING. 

I let a bee sting me at 1:30 0’ clock Pp. mM. Wednes- 
day, and he died at 8:30 a.m. Thursday. He lived 
19 hours. Our bees are wintering nicely. I have 4 
of my own. I hived our bees last summer. My 
brother got 3000 Ibs. of honey this year. He has 
100 swarms. He ventilates the cellar by a stove- 
pipe from the sitting-room stove, and an opening in 
the cellar wall, to let the air from outdoors come 
into the cellar. HERBERT HUTCHINS, age 13. 

Massena, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1885. 





STINGING LIZARDS. 

I am a boy 14 years old, and I jiike bees. We have 
14 hives. We had them Italianized last spring, and 
lost only 2 queens out of the M4. Isn't that pretty 
well for beginners? There are a good many bees 
around here. Bee-stings do not hurt me. We have 
sheep and | like them too. There are lots of “sting- 
ing lizards’ here. The winter is very late here. 
Some of the trees have leaves on them yet. There 
are a great many wild flowers in this country, and 
“bucking ponies” too. EUGENE FOWLER. 

Davilla, Texas, Dec. 8, 1885. 


SAMMIE TELLS HOW THE BEES CLUSTERED UPON 
THE GROUND. 

My papa keeps 23 hives. He commenced with 
one swarm. I will tell you what a time my papa 
had to save them. One bright sunny day last 
spring the bees came out to takea fly. They flew 
all around the yard, and when my ma went outin the 
evening to feed the chickens, she happened to see 
that the bees that were having such a nice fly were 
all lying on the ground. So my ma took a large 
crock and picked them all up and brought them by 
the stove, and they soon commeneed to fly. It was 
then about five o'clock, and a little later the bees 
were all on the window. So my ma then sent to 
have papa come home and sce to them. My papa 
brought the hive in the kitchen, thinking the bees 
would go in; but instead of that, those that were in 
the hive came out on the window with the rest, so 
pa moved the hive up to the window and made 
some syrup of sugar, and filled some comb and 
laid it near the entrance, and then lighted the lan- 
tern and set it next to the comb, and the next 
morning when we got up the bees had all gone back 
into the hive. SAMMIE SEITZ. 

Clarence, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1885. 

Sammy, my impression is, from your de- 
scription, that those bees were out of stores, 
and they came out on the ground because 
they were starved. I suppose you fed them 
enough to prevent any such mishap occur- 
ring again. 

TWO HIVES KNOCKED OVER BY A BLIND HORSE. 

My pa takes GLEANINGS, and thinks it is a most 
excellent paper, and 1am taking quite an interest in 
reading the children’s letters. JT have finally been 











seized with the idea that I should like to try and 
write you a letter myself, but I suppose there is 
nothing that I can tell you about bees which you do 
not know already, except it be some little incidents 
that have fallen under my obserygtion. There is a 
small boy living here. His father and mother are 
dead, and he has no other home, so pa and ma have 
given him a home with us. His name is Roy. 
When he first came here he did not know much 
about bees. Pa told him he must keep away from 
them or they would sting; but he did not seem to 
believe that those little flies could hurt him very 
much. So one day when he thought no one was 
seeing him, he went up to a hive, stuck his bare toes 
right into the entrance, and you may be sure that it 
did not take the bees very long to convince him 
that he had better keep away. One day this fall pa 
let the horscs into the orchard to feed down the 
grass among the trees. One horse being blind, be 
wandered down among the hives and got stung. 
He then started to run; but not being able to see 
where he was going, he ran “‘kersmash” against a 
hive of bees, and sent it tumbling two or three 
times over. He turned ghort about, and ran right 
against another hive, and upset that also. No great 
damage was done. Through all this excitement pa 
got but one sting, and that was by a bee which was 
tangled in the horse’s mane, where he took hold to 
lead him away. Pa takes four beé-papers and a 
number of other papers. I take the Youth's Com- 
panion. LILLIE BULB, age 13. 

Seymour, Wis., Dec. 31, 1885. 

Thank you, little friend. I can imagine 
the scene that ensued. Your father certain- 
ly did well to have only sting; but, howabout 
the old horse? The number of accidents 
we have had of this kind, ought to warn us 
to be careful about allowing horses a chance 
to gain acess to the apiary. ERNEST. 

Lillie. there is a big moral to your little 
story. Never leta blind horse loose where 
itis possible for him to get at. bee-hives. 
First, because the poor horse is made to suf- 
fer, possibly; second, we have no right to 
make the poor bees suffer, as they do when 
their hives are turned over; and third, the 
owner of the horse and bees suffers from the 
loss of his property, more or less. 





“ITALIANS A GREAT DEAL BETTER THAN BLACKS.” 

We went into winter quarters with 68 colonies, 
stores rather light. Our apiary is well Italianized 
from Hayhurst’s best Italian queens. We like them 
agreat deal better than the blacks, on account of 
their gentleness and being so easy to handle. We 
use the Langstroth hive, four inches short. Should 
such a hive be called Simplicity, or not? If not, 
then what should it be called? Bees are not so 
plentiful in this vicinity as they were a year ago. 
But very little honey was made during the latter 
part of the season; in fact, the season has been 
poor for section honey, Father traded two hives 
with bees fora sulky for my brother to carry the 
mail with next summer. Father hires it carried 
through the winter. CHARLIE H. BLACK, age 9. 

Ellis Mound, Iil., Dec. 14, 1885. 

Friend Charlie, the name ‘ Simplicity ” 
hive has been given to it siege gry! bones 
of the simple way in which it is made—a 


box withont top or bottom, and so made 
that any number can be tiered up, exclud- 
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ing wind and rain. A hive thus made I 
should call ‘* Simplicity,’ no matter what 
dimensions the frames are. 


52 


A LITTLE GIRL WHOSE GRANDMA HAS 
NIES; CANARY BIRDS. 

Iam staying with my grandma this winter, and 
going to school. My grandma has lots of bees. She 
has 52 colonies, 42 in the cellar and 10 outdoors, 
packed in leaves. I helped to rake the leaves to 
pack themin. The bees did not make much honey 
last season. We havea pair of nice canary birds, 
and they are just beginning to sing. I feed them 
every morning before I go to school. 

: NELLIE G. MARTIN, age Il. 

Grandview, Iowa, Jan. 7, 1886. 

Sister Maude has a canary bird something 
over a year old. You just ought to see how 
saucy he can be. Why, he seems to have a 
particular spite at me. When he sees me 
coming he will begin to scold and bristle up 
for a fight. How he does delight in pecking 
at my finger! and he can hurt too. Some- 
times we put before him a looking-glass. 
Do you think he admires himself? not a bit 
of it. He thinks it is another bird, and the 
little ‘‘ goose’ will fight at his imaginary 
foe for nearly half an hour sometimes. 

ERNEST. 


COLO- 


FROM 2 TO 10, AND 60 LBS. OF HONEY; TIERING 
DOWNWARD. 

My papa had two box hives of bees in the spring, 
and he transferred them as the A BC book said, 
and had very good luck. He increased to ten hives; 
got about 60 Ibs. of honey from them, and made two 
nuclei. They did very well and papa fed them. I 
like to see the bees take their feed. Papa has 
packed eight of them in sawdust, as James Heddon 
says, and one as Cyula Linswik says, and one is not 
packed at all. The one that he packed as Cyula 
Linswik said, came out of a hole there was in be- 
tween the chamber floor and the wall below, and 
papa sawed outa piece of the fioor where they were, 
took out the bees and honey, and gave the honey to 
aman. Papa fed them with sugar syrup, and they 
are in good shape now. He tried some in two other 
houses, and could not get them. They built the 
comb down between the walls, and carried off some 
of the feed down there. Papa got stung once, try- 
ing to get them out of the house. 

My brother wrote about papa buying the bees at 
auction. There wasa man who bought a hive of 
bees when papa did, and put them up high under 
an old shed. They did not swarm, but built comb 
on the’ under side of the hive. They have been 
there two years now. Papa went to see them last 
summer. They had as much comb under the hive 
as they did in it. The comb under the hive was 
covered with bees, and the man said the bees cov- 
ered the comb the fall before that way, and they 
wintered so last winter, only they kept working up 
into the hive through the winter, but did not all 
get up until epring. BELLE M. WANZER, age 9. 

Litchfield, Ct., Dec. 10, 1885. 


MOVING BEES IN A SPRINGLESS WAGON 
ROUGH ROAD. 

Mr. Ernest R. Root:—As you have charge of the 
juvenile department I shall address you instead of 
your father. As I was named after you,I think 
you will be more apt to give room to my report, if 
report you call it. J suppose I was named after you. 


OVER A 





Iam eleven years old, so you will know whether I 
was named after you or not. My papa is taking 
GLEANINGS; and of the dozen papers he is taking, 
Iam quite sure he likes it best. Pais much inter- 
ested in bees. The Rev. Granville Houchins, who 
is going to assist pa this year in bee-keeping, says 
pa has the bee-fever. Mr. Houchins has had much 
experience in keeping bees. He is a preacher and 
a school-teacher. I am going to school to him now. 
Mr. Houchins has an A BC book that your father 
wrote. Pa has “Quinby'’s New Bee-Keeping.” 

Mr. Houchins and pa bought 19 stands of bees out 
on Flat-Top Mountains, about 25 miles from here, 
and the way is very rough. The bees were in hol- 
low-log gums. Now, the way they got the bees 
home is what I wish to report. They hired a heavy 
two-horse wagon, without springs, as they could not 
get one strong enough with springs to bear the bees 
up over the rough roads. The wagon-bed was not 
large enough to hold all the gums, so they took out 
the hind gate and laid some long plank in the bot- 
tom of the bed; then they turned the gums bottom 
up and tacked some old cloth on the bottom of the 
gums. They filled up the wagon-bed with the gums, 
after they had put some straw in first; what gums 
were left they put on the ends of the planks that 
were put in the bottom of the bed, and which were 
longer than the bed. Then they put some plank on 
the sides, and fastened all in with rope. Mr. Houch- 
ins thought the bees would smother, so he got an 
old wire fly-trap and cut it up in small pieces; then 
he cut some pieces out of the old cloth he had nail- 
ed on the mouth of the gums, the same size of his 
wire pieces; then he sewed the wire pieces over 
the hole. This was to give the bees fresh air. 

AN ORIGINAL SUBSTITUTE FOR WIRE CLOTH. 

He did not have wire enough, so he got a lot of 
goose-quills and cut the ends off so as to leave them 
hollow; then he cut beards on the quills, on each 
end, commencing in the middle; then he put the 
auills through the cloth. The beards would not 
allow the quills to work out. The quills were to 
give the little fellows breath. The bees were three 
days and nights on the road, owing to the bad 
roads, rainy weather, and high water. They all 
came through all right except one hive, and it only 
had two or three dozen dead bees init. This was 
because it was not quite so well ventilated as the 
others. ERNEST B. HUGHES. 

Pipestem, W. Va., Dec. 1), 1885. 

Your father must be one of the old origi- 
nal subscribers of GLEANINGS to have named 
you after me. Let me see: GLEANINGS is 
13 years old this month—just the age of Blue 
Eyes, and I at the time was 10 years old. I 
declare, it makes me feel old, and yet I hope 
I shall never be too old to be young.—Y our 
father certainly did well to move 19 swarms 
25 miles over arough mountain road ona 
wagon without springs.—You have a very 
original substitute for wire cloth, but in 
what respect do the bearded goose-quills as- 
sist in the ventilation? I should think that 
small holes through the cloth would answer 
equally well. Perkage I do not “catch on” 
to the idea. ERNEST. 


HAS LOST ONLY ONE SWARM IN SLX YEARS. 

My pa has 55 swarmsof bees. He has lost but one 
swarm of beesin six years, We got over a tonof 
comb honey this year. I help with the bees what 
I can. JT have a little brother six years old. He 
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and I go to school one mile. I also have a little 
baby-brother. He never saw Christmas till the one 
just past. He is three months old, and can laugh 
and play. ALTON D. HARMON, age 9. 
Cambridgeboro, Crawford Co., Pa., Dec. 29, 1885. 


SEALS. 

When I was at Santa Burbara last I heard that 
there were some seals in cages on the wharf, so | 
went down to see them. There was an old mother 
and her little one in one cage, and three larger ones 
in another cage. They caught them from one of 
the islands twenty miles from Santa Barbara. They 
caught them with the lasso; and when they saw 
one they would all throw their lasso at him and 
eatch him by different parts of the body and drag 
him on shore and put him in a cage that they had 
ready for him. They repeated this until they had 
caught those that I mentioned before. They then 
sent them to Santa Barbara for the people to see. 
The next morning they took them to San Francisco 
for Mr. Woodward, for his garden. They had very 
mild eyes, but for all that they were very flerce. 
They would snap at you if you put your hand near 
them. They are so very quick that they would turn 
clear over and grab a stick so quick that you could 
hardly jerk it away in time to keep them from 
grabbing it. Some of the boys were trying to pull 
out their whiskers, when the owner came along and 
made them stop. ERNEST C. HILTON. 

Los Alamos, Cal., Dec. 26, 1885. 

At Chicago, a couple of years ago, after I 
had visited T. G. Newman’s place of busi- 
ness, I went to Lincoln Park. Among the 
notable features of this resort was a seal, or, 
perhaps, a sea-lion. At any rate, he would 
swim in the water at an astonishing speed, 
and bark very much like a dog at the passer- 
by. I remember that one old gentleman 
pointed his gold-headed cane at the animal’s 
nose. At this the seal seemed immediately 
to take affront, and, with wonderful sagaci- 
ty, swam to the other end of the pond. Here 
he disappeared under the water, and almost 
immediately reappeared directly in front of 
his offender, and then with one tremendous 
splash almost drenched the possessor of the 
cane. As you say, they seem to be wonder- 
fully quick and keen. ERNEST. 





THREE BEES DIE FROM THE EFFECTS OF THEIR 
STINGS LN EIGHT, SEVENTEEN, AND TWEN- 
TY HOURS RESPECTIVELY. 

My brother keeps bees, and we let three sting a 
piece of soft buckskin, and they lost their stings. 
We put them in a cage and feed them all they want- 
ed to eat. One lived eight hours, one seventeen, 
and the other twenty. I have Our Homes, part 
first and second. I read them out loud to mother 
and father, and my sisters and brothers. Mother 
says the books are worth one dollar. I have two 
brothers and two sisters; my brother likes Our 
Homes. NETTIE H. CRANSTON. 

Woodstock, Ohio, Dec. 29, 1885. 

Thanks for the additional light you fur- 
nish. In former cases bees have lived four, 
tive, and six hours after having stung; but 
you give an incident of one surviving 20 

ours. Now, while we think we have estab- 
lished with almost certainty that bees die 
after the operation, yet this may not be in- 
variably the case. We have been led to sup- 
pose, or, rather, an opinion has prevailed, 





that bees have not only lived, but have even 
= honey, after losing their sting. I 
ave seen this statement somewhere in one 
of the bee-books. Does any juvenile or any- 
body else know of such a case, or that a bee 
lived two days or after? In dealing with 
science we must deal exactly, and must not 
jump to the conclusion too soon, that bees 
always die soon after losing their sting. 
ERNEST. 


REPORT FROM A CARP-POND: ALSO ABOUT THE 
CALADIUM ESCULENTUM. 

Grandpa has 75 hives with bees, and pa has 4 
stands. Welive with grandpa. I have five broth- 
ers and two sisters. My maisdead. I havea little 
blue-eyed sister nine months old. My ma died when 
she was just eight days old. Grandma has the baby 
to take care of. Grandma says she writes grand- 
p2's letters to you. Sbe says she sent you a Caladi- 
um-esculentum root. Did you ever getit? Grand- 
pa has a fish-pond with lots of German carp in. 
Last summer we ate some fish. Grandpa says they 
are about as good as shad. 

Pekin, Ill. IpA B. LARosH, age 10. 

Yes, friend Ida, we got the Caladium escu- 
lentum, and it grew nicely; but we did not 
see water dripping from the leaves, unless it 
was kept very wet. IL presume if it grew in 
a swampy place where. the ground is very 
rich it would have water on its leaves all the 
while. Give my thanks to your grandma, 
friend Ida. 


A LIVING FLY-TRAP; HOW MANY FLIES WILL A 
TOAD EAT? 

Your article in GLEANINGS last summer, about 
toads, was very interesting; and as we are now al- 
lowed to write about our pets, I will tell you about 
a pet toad we once had. A few years ago one came 
into our summer kitchen through a hole in the 
tloor. We allowed it to stay and catch flies, so aft- 
er that it would come up every day. One day we 
put some sugar on the floor to attract the flies, and 
when the toad came up we counted the flies it 
caught. It ate 150; and seeming to think that 
enough for one meal, it went away. I think a toad 
isa splendid fly-trap. Papa says: “If you go to 
your carp- pond next spring about the time the 
little ‘ pets’ close their concert for the season, you 
will likely hear a musical note in a trilling mono- 
tone; and if you look closely you will see Mr. Toad, 
with head erect and chest expanded, pouring forth 
his song of love.”” He also suys: ‘‘ The little black 
polliwogs become toads, and the brown ones frogs.”’ 
I will tell you about our bees in my next, 

ETHEL J. BEATTY. 

Shaw's Landing, Pa., Dec. 28, 1885. 


Thank you, Ethel, for your very interest- 
ing letter about your little pet. You havea 
capital fly - trap indeed, and I should say 
that master Toad would not have mue 
room left after having: dined upon 1650 flies. 
Whew ! I wonder if he felt as little boys do 
after they have had their Christmas dinner. 
I fancy bees would go down the same wide 
mouth to destruction, could his toadship 
but have the chance. Most certainly we 
like to hear about pets when the spirit of 
the fine print at the head of this department. 
is adhered to. This you certainly have 
done; and to encourage others I think we 
shall send you a chromo, ERNEST. 
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OUR HOMES. 


<n shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.—MAtTr. 








eS RIEND ROOT:—You are a Christian, and have 
had long experience, hence I ask your advice. 
I was once a professor of religion. I was 
young, and became abackslider. 1 have nev- 
er since enjoyed myself. I saw more happi- 
ness while an active member of the church than I 
have ever seen in the long years since. Now, on 
the first day of January, 1886, I started again, and 
am going to join the church and try to be willing to 
bear my cross in every instance. I owe a good 
many debts, most of them small ones, and I am go- 
ing to write or call on all my creditors and let them 
know that I am now going to make restitution for 
my sinfulness just as fast as the Lord will let me. 
My prospects are at present very flattering for the 
coming season. Have I the right, as a Christian, to 
invest in one or two bee-journals as long as I am 
owing debts? Now, it seems to me that it would be 
right for me to invest in about two good journals, 
as I believe by such an investinent that I could then 
make enough more than I would if I took no jour- 
nals. AmTright? If right, will you let me have 
GLEANINGS for 1886, and let me send you untested 
Italian queens, or money, whichever is most conve- 
nient, in June, 1886, subscription for 1886 full? 

I want to be able, from this time onward, to do 
just what my conscience tells me is right—to pay 
every man just what I owe him, and always do a 
little more than I think right, rather than to do any 
less than my conscience tells me is right. I always 
thought I was a sort of moral man, but I can now 
see how useless my life has been, to what it might 
have been had it been spent in the service of my 
Master. I could write much more, but it seems to 
me wrong to occupy any more of yourtime. Pray 
for me that I may ever be a servant of God hence- 
forth. AR. YVR 

Although the above letter was not written 
for publication, I am sure our friend who 
writes it will excuse me for using it in this 
way when I assure him I think the story of 
his experience and trials may be a means of 
helping many another brother. I thank 
you, friend X. Y. Z, for the great confidence 
you repose in me in wishing for my advice, 
und most gladly do I give it, and most glad- 
ly do I pray for you that you may hold out 
and prove faithful; for if you do, I know 
that God will bring you safely through all 
your troubles. 

In regard to the question you ask, and all 
other questions of this kind, there may be 
differences of opinion ; and very likely many 
of the brothers and sisters will think Iam a 
little extreme and a little severe in the plan 
I would recommend; but, dear friends, I 
have had years of experience in this matter 
in watching boys and girls who had foolishly 
let their expenses go beyond their income, 
«as well as older people; in fact, this one sin 
of contracting debts that can not be paid 
has been one of the most \ pets in leadin 
astray those who seemed to have starte 
well, but got off fromthe track. As I under- 
stand the matter, J am not the one to-advise 
as to whether you should take a bee-journal 
or not, or make other investments of a like 





nature. So long as you are owing an honest 
debt, the money you have in your possession, 
as I see it, is not yours: it belongs to these 
friends who have been so kind as to credit 
you ; and when any question comes up as to 
investments, aside from the one investment 
of using what little money you have to pay 
debts, I think they should be consulted. It 
is not only that you want to succeed in 
eventually paying all you owe, but it is that 
you may honor the Master, not only at some 
uture time, but even now. You may meet 
sickness or death, and be absolutely unable 
to pay these debts. How shall you honor 
the Master meanwhile — that is, before you 
are able to pay your debts ? What ought a 
Christian to do in such cases? Jt is true, 
you must have a little money for necessary 
expenses ; for if you decide it best to hand 
over every dollar to your creditors as fast as 
you earn it, it might so cripple your abilities 
that you could not work to advantage. 
Now, whether the amount is large or small, 
I would try to do it on a basis something 
like this: I would first sitdown with pencil 
and paper, and make a neat and accurate 
list of all I was owing ee friends ; then I 
would go to them personally, or write them, 
and tell them just how the matter stood, 
and ask permission of them to use what lit- 
tle money I might have,in such ways as 
might seem best and wisest. If you are ow- 
ing these friends money that ought to be 
aid, the money you have in your possession 
is theirs and not yours. If you can make 
an arrangement with them to wait on you 
until some set future time, all well and good. 
Then you can meet them and look them in 
the face without fear or shame, and without 
the recollection of broken promises. My ex- 
perience has been, that there are very few 
people in the world who will not willingly 
agree to wait for money, with a reasonable 
expectation ; and especially is this the case 
where you mutually agree upon a fair rate 
of interest, and keep the interest paid. 
Where it is impossible to pay the debt, it is 
oftentimes within the debtor's power to pay 
the interest — say yearly, semi- annually, 
quarterly, or monthly, as may be agreed up- 
on. Now,even if this payment is only a few 
cents it is a sort of guarantee that you mean 
to be straightforward and honest. It goes a 
very great way toward giving confidence. I 
would advise one who is in debt, as you say 
you are, to sacrifice a great deal, and go toa 
great deal of trouble to pay this matter of 
interest promptly ; and if has often seemed 
to me as if God took pleasure in honoring a 
man who pays interest promptly, by helping 
him very soon to pay the principal also. This 
matter of paying interest seems to get one 
who is down, upon his feet again. If he is 
not paying up the principal as he agreed and 
expected to do, he is doing the next best 
thing. A dollar isa smallamount of money, 
and some may laugh at me when I say that, 
if I were you, I would not even subscribe 
for a bee-journal until I had the consent of 
my creditors. There may be several other 
investments you would like to make. Put 


them down in writing, submit them to your 
creditors, with the reasons you have given 
me; and if they say, ‘‘All right, old fellow, 
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send for your bee-journal,”* then you can do 
it with a clear conscience. Just try it and 
see how much happier and light-hearted you 
feel at once. The idea is, that you have ob- 
tained an honorable discharge from the debt 
for the time being, and no one whom you 
ure Owing can say, as you take your period- 
icals from the office, ** I think Mr. X. Y. Z. 
had better pay me what he is owing me be- 
fore he spends money in that kind of way.” 
When you want to go to prayer-meeting, 
and are called upon, as God calls upon us 
all, to stand up and testify for the Master's 
sake, how much better you will feel when 
doing it, if you have made honorable ar- 
rangements for all these outstanding debts! 
It seems to me, dear friend, you do not 
know how much it helps the world to have 
faith in Christianity and in a Christian pro- 
fession, to have each follower of Christ at- 
tend to these little things—these small items. 

You say you were once a professor of re- 
ligion when you were young. I suppose 
you know, my friend, that the danger is ten- 
fold greater that you go back, when you 
have once wandered away from the fold. 
The horse that has run away once is very 
apt to run away again ; and after he has run 
away three or four timesthe world generally 
settles down to the conviction that there is 
no cure for him—he is always nothing but a 
runaway horse. I do not say this to hurt 
your feelings, but I say it to warn you of the 
very great need there is of being careful in 
your second start. It is not at all impossible 
for one to repent and come back atterward, 
when he has wandered away, or even if he 
has repeatedly deserted his Savior. It is 
only a simple matter of the will. By dally- 
ing with sin, the will power becomes weaken- 
ed; and when temptation comes we are apt 
to think it does not make very much differ- 
ence if we go back to our sins, and then at 
some future time make still another start; 


faction for the fowls. The matter was sup- 
i. to be all pleasantly settled. Not so, 
1owever. A third party heard about it. 
and had them arrested. The factthat they 
had settled for their folly, and paid over the 
cash for twice what the fowls were worth. 
did not alter it. They were in heart, and 
before God, guilty of stealing, and the law 
did not release them, even if they were sorry 
afterward, and settled it. Now, forgive me 
if I cut close. as Beng these two men had, 
by entreaties, urged this neighbor to trust 
them for a few days for the fowls, but after- 
ward, finding themselves cramped for mon- 
ey, had put it off from time to time, and 
finally never paid him. ag Hp too, that 
when he was importunate for his money for 
the chickens the men should get angry, and 
tell him flatly they would not pay it until 
they got ready, and to help himself if he 
could. In this latter ease the law could not 
touch them—that is, in most States at least. 
they could own considerable personal prop- 
erty, exempt from any claims the creditors 
could make. If my knowledge of the law in 
the above matter is at fault, please excuse it; 
| but I think I have it substantially correct. 
In one case the owner of the fowls is wrong- 
;}ed as much asin the other, or a great deal 
| more; because, in the first case, he lost no 
| money at all—in fact, he got a big price for 
the fowls. In the latter case he never gets 
'any thing, and perhaps spends a good deal 
/more time in trying to get it than the fowls 
|are worth. I have dwelt on this, because I 
| wish to have the friends all understand, es- 
pecially the younger ones, what a grievous 
| thing it is toincur a debt one can not pay. 
Perhaps I might touch on another phase 
of this matter of debt. There are those who 
| deliberately contract debts knowing there is 
| very little or no prospect of being able to 
| pay them. The law can punish a thief, but 
| it can not punish this class. I believe, how- 





and by and by the poor deluded victim of | ever, that this latter class is comparatively 
Satan does not care to try any more — he | small. [have never met many people who did 
gives up to his fate; therefore, one who | not fully intend to give value received when 
has once slipped back, and starts again, | they made purchases; but even with honest 
must recognize that it is of the greatest im- | intentions, we often harm ourselves and 


portance to watch every little thing, even 
small trifles like taking a dollar to subscribe 
for a bee-journal. 
laws of our land are terribly severe on those 
who take what belongs to their neighbors, 
without rendering a proper equivalent. 


Our text says, ** Thou shalt love thy neighbor | 


as thyself ;*’ and the law of our land says, 
‘* If you do not respect the property of your 
neighbor, you shall be severely punished.” 
Last Sunday I met two of our neighbors 
in jail, who were bowed dowr. with grief. 
(ne of them is the father of a little family. 
ile was sentenced to thirty days in the work- 
house, in a neighboring city, and a fine be- 
sides. What do you suppose it was for? 
The two men together stole four chickens of 
a neighbor. They were drawing this neigh- 
bor some wood, and the chickens were very 
tame, and came so near where they were un- 
loading that it was an easy matter to pick 
them up. They took two apiece, and took 
them home; but afterward their consciences 
troubled them so much that they went to 
this neighbor and paid him to his full satis- 


The laws of God and the | 


j;harm our neighbors. The class of people 
who do these things are often those who are 
bright, cheerful, and hopeful; and, my good 
friend X. Y. Z., I hope you will excuse me 
for saying that I feel almost alarmed to 
hear you say, ** My prospects are at present 
very flattering for the coming season.” May 
| be they are; but judging from past experi- 
ence, | believe I would rather you felt as if 
they were the other way. I believe I have 
known young men to get along better when 
they looked at the future something like 
this: “It is asad truth, that the prospect 
before me is not flattering. If I succeed it 
will be only by earnest, faithful, hard work, 
early and late; therefore [have no money 
to spend on amusements. I can not afford 
to stop and listen to gossip. I must be at 
work by daylight, and work while the day- 
light lasts, or I shall never be able to meet 
my honest obligations.”” One who feels this 
way will come out all right. 

In regard to aking queens of you in June, 
1886, we have been obliged to te)l our friends 
that we dare not promise to take queens so 
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long ahead. Wédon’t know what the fu- | through the years, and see a great many 
ture is. Ishould fear to make promises six | times when I tried to make the path easier 
months ahead, which it may trouble us to} for some poor sinner, by gifts of money or 
keep. Another thing, friend X. Y. Z., it | other things thathe had not earned, that I 
would be, at least to a small extent, encour- | made it harder because I relieved him alittle 
aging you in adding to the debts you have | from the responsibilities that God wanted 
already. It is putting it off a long time | him to bear. I dare not do it any further. 
ahead, I know; or, in other words, you have | I have asked Giod to give me money that | 
a good while in which to make the money. might use it in saving souls. The money 
But this very thing I fear: A good many | has come sometimes bountifully, and I have 
who, like yourself, have become involved, | used it, as I thought, wisely ; but it has al- 
often seem to think if they can get an ac- | most always done harm unless [ used it as a 
commodation for a long time it is all right; | reward for fair and honest work. Friend X. 
but when the long time has expired, nine| Y. Z. has not asked me for any gift, it is 
times out of ten they find themselves just | true; but this thing had to be considered : 
as badly off, or worse, than when the debt | What will be the best course for our boys 
was contracted. You have come to me for | and girls—yes, for our sons and daughters, in 
advice, and I have spoken my convictions | helping them to build a good Christian char- 
very plainly and fully. Dear friend, I would | acter? My reply is, that I know of no way 
not go in debt to the extent of one dollar, | but to let them earn the things they want, 
even if you can have six months’ timein | by the sweat of their face—by the exercise 
which to pay it, if I were situated just as|of their minds and muscles. I said I did 
you are, and wanted to pay 7 my debts and | not know of any way our friend could get a 
follow my Savior. The concluding part of | bee-journal, under existing circumstances. 
your letter is excellent, and the spirit of it | What I meant was, that I did not know any 
is right. | Way except the one I first pointed out—get 

There is a part of your letter, back alittle, | the consent of his creditors before he uses 
that I wish to refer to. You say you are go- | money belonging to them. I did not mean 
ing to make restitution ‘* just as fast as the | to say that J would not trust him for 
Lord will let you;’’ that is, if he prospers| GLEANINGs for six months or a year, be- 
you, you will pay your debts ; butif he does | cause I will gladly, if he wishes me to. 
not, how can you ? I know there are two ex- | Yes, he need not pay for t for five years, if 
tremes in both ways here. Unless the Lord | he thinks best to do that way, after what | 
gives you health and strength you can not have said. I meant simply this: If he 
earn any thing at all, so you are dependent | wants my advice, and wants me to stand in 
upon him. But we are all of us prone, i am | his shoes, to use a common expression, my 
sure, to get into a way of thinking, when we | advice for him is, not to run in debt one 
tail of doing what we know we ought to do, | copper for any thing; get the consent of his 
to give up and content ourselves by saying, | creditors in the way I have marked out, and 
“The Lord did not see fit to help me do | then pay cash down for every thing he buys, 
what 1 wanted to do,” when the truth is, we | or else go without it. The accumulation of 
have not made proper use of the blessings | debt has made him enough trouble already. 
already given us without stint. ‘Those who | Don’t have any more of it ; and if there are 


have once gone astray, and started back 
again, are specially apt to get into this way 
of reasoning. I believe it is very seldom that 
God does not provide a way in such matters 
as this, where the one who is striving to fol- 
Jow him is in dead earnest in the matter. 
What I mean by ‘‘ dead earnest”’ is to be 
self-sacrificing, careful, sober, and wise. In | 
our zeal to pay our debts we might overwork 
ourselves, and thus defeat the object in view. 
But I do not think this oftens happens. 
People tell me I am overworked, a great 
many times, and doubtless they think so; 
but it is not true. It is true, however, that 
I waste my strength and energies, often- 
times, on things comparatively trifling and | 
unimportant, and then I can not do the im- | 
portant work that ought to have taken the | 
place of these. 


Now, then, to the last point before us. | 





other brothers or sisters situated in like cir- 
cumstances, I say the same to them. Look 
atitas you look at any other temptation 
that Satan may hold before you. Say to him, 
‘* No, sir; get thee behind me, Satan,” and 
then make him get behind. Do the same 
with other besetting sins, and ask God to 
help you to do it; and if a happy, useful. 
rosperous Christian life does not open up 
fore you, then I shal] be much mistaken. 


Our text says, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.”’ Well, dear friend, suppose 
you were owing a neighbor money which 
you have promised him, and failed to get. 
Suppose, too, he needs it badly. You know 
it is not unlikely that he may be failing in 
his promises because you have failed in 
in 0 His good name must suffer because 
1e has been forbearing and patient with you. 
Well, now, under such circumstances sup- 





How shall friend X. Y. Z. get a bee-journal, | pose when you have some money that you 
or several bee-journals, when they would no | might pay him, you should, instead of hand- 
doubt be worth several times their cost to | ing it over to him, use it for something you 
him ? Candidly, dear friends, I do not know. | didn’t like to give up yourself. Do you not 
I would give him GLEANINGS without charge, | see how very far you would he from obeying 
most gladly and willingly, were it for his | the spirit of the text ? Do you not in reality 
best_spiritual good that I did so. Yes, I | act_as if the text read this way: ‘* Thou 
would give hima hundred copies if I were | shalt love thyself better than thy neighbor, 
sure it would result in building up Christ’s | and under all circumstances let self come 
kingdom. But my experience in gifts in this | first when you are obliged to choose between 
way has not been pleasant. I can look back | the two?” The spirit of the text is to the 
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effect that we should consider our neigh- 
bor’s own good or his best good, just as much 
as we should consider our own good. But 
when it comes to choosing who should be 
accommodated, yourself or neighbor, when 
the accommodation is due him, and is not 
due you, the obligation on your part becomes 
«avery sacred one. If I owed a neighbor 
some money, and he needed it, and wanted 
it, I think I would do without a bee-journal, 
and, in fact, almost every thing else, until 
he willingly granted me permission to delay 
payment. 

I do not by any means think it wrong for 
yeople to borrow money, or to borrow things. 
Ve confer great favors on our neighbors by 

borrowing things they want to lend, and 
many of us have money that we are very 


glad to loan to somebody who can make use | 
of it so that it will be a mutual accommoda- | 


tion. Such transactions are right and prop- 


er. But the great important thing for a’ 


Christian to do is to keep on safe ground, so 


that he can not only pay the interest prompt- 


ly, but pay the principal, say twice over, any 


time it may be asked for, and that, too, | 
without any great sacrifice. I have some- | 


times invoiced myself something like this: 
‘**T am owing, say, one thousand dollars, or 
paying interest on one thousand dollars, 

orrowed money; but I own property that 
would sell readily right here at home, with- 
out much effort or time, for ten thousand 
dollars; therefore I can not in any case be 
very badly cramped.”’ But suppose the cir- 
cumstances should show like this: ‘I am 
owing one thousand dollars, but my whole 
effects would not ‘ey sell for moret han 
four thousand, if I were obliged to sell.” 
Now, the above is not so bad; but still not 
what I should call really safe ground. I do 
not like to be in that predicament; and when 


our personal effects are not all together | 


worth more than twice what we are owing, 
we are in great danger. Sickness, decline 
in values, fires, robbery, or things of that 
sort, are liable at times to place us where we 


can not show such a record before the world | 


as every follower of Christ ought to show. 


_ Now, why can we not be happy and satis- | 
fied and, contented with the things we are | 


able to buy, without running deeply into 
debt ? Why. almost anybody will tell you 
that the, satisfaction and real enjoyment is | 
in being out of debt — or, at least, in owing 
so little that you shall never be distressed in 
paying it, should it be geri wanted. 

las it ever been proven to you that happi- | 
ness necessarily follows good speculations, | 
or doing a large amount of business ? 


Now, friends, what is to be gained, after 
all, by running risks, and even succeeding 
in making good speculations? Is the good to 
be secured in any measure to be compared 
to the danger? What shall it profit a man if | 
he gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul? May God in his great and loving mer- 
cy watch over you, friend X. Y. Z., and give 
you wisdom ; and may he bless these words 
that have come from one who is but a weak 
brother after all, not only for your use, but 
to the multitude of others like you whose 
eyes may fall upon this Home Paper. May 
he teach you the way to that only real enjoy- 


| 
| 
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'ment and peace; and may he in the end 
lead us all to the golden gates 6feternal life, 
where we shall comprehend and understand 
| the very, very great importance of trying, at 
all times to love these neighbors all round 
| about us as we love ourselves. 
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Be diligent that ye may be found of him in peace, without 
spot, and blameless.—II. PETER 3: 14. 





PEAT INSTEAD OF MOSS FOR COVERING SEEDS. 
SINCE writing ‘*‘ What to Do, etc.,”’ for this issue, 
| our gardener tells us that dried and sifted peat will 
| answer nearly or quite as well as the dried and 
| sifted moss that Peter Henderson recommends. 








| NAMING THE SEEDS. 

| THe Rural New-Yorker sends out a kind of field 
| corn which they have labeled ** Angel of Midnight.”’ 
Truly, the Rural folks are booming with enter- 
prise and “go ahead.”’ They send all their patrons 
a good lot of nice seeds, any way. 


THE HEAT OF OLD MOTHER EARTH, VS. STEAM 
HEAT. 

OuR poultry-house, warmed by steam, gives us, 
during this zero weather, one egg a day—perhaps a 
dozen hens. A neighbor gets nine or ten a day 
from thirty or forty fowls. When I asked him how 
itcame that they laid in the depth of winter, he 
said they were in a cellar under his barn, built ona 
side-hill. The heat of old Mother Earth keeps them 
| warm. Are we all of us making the best of such 


| natural facilities for warm underground quarters 
for our stock? The heat of the earth, when we 
once get fixed so as to utilize it, is cheaper thar 
fuel. 


A NEW SILVERHULL BUCKWHEAT. 

PETER HENDERSON mentions, among his novel- 
ties for 1886, European silverhull buckwheat. We 
wrote him for particulars in regard to it. Even if it 
has but a little advantage over the old kind, we 
bee-keepers must have the benefit of it. Here is 
what he has to say in reference to it: 


This is a most desirable acquisition for this country, and it 
has done remarkably well the past two seasons as far north 


| as Northern Vermont, where the seed we now offer has been 


grown expressly for us. lt may be depended upon to ripen in 
any thing like a favorable season from ten days to two weeks 
earlier than the native American silverhu)) or common 
buckwheat. Berry is small, with rounded. corners, and of a 
beautiful silver-gray color; grows to the uniform height of 
three feet, standing up well and branching luxuriantly. 
Straw, a deep rich wine color when ripe, Itisa heavy yield 
er and thus far is not so easily affected by drought and frost 
as other buckwheat. 


We can furnish the seed in five-cent packages, or 
in larger quantities, at about three times the price 
of the old silverhull. We shall give it a thorough 
test this coming year on our honey-farm, and re- 
port, 
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DOES IT PAY TO HAVE AN IMPORTED QUEEN IN 
YOUR APIARY? 

THIS question often comes up, and I should be 
giad of the experience of honey-producers in the 
matter. Do you get more honey from Italian bees, 
say only one or two generations from Italy, than 
from stock bred four or five years in our own coun- 
try? Selecting for many generations the best hon- 
ey-gatherers to breed from would probably improve 
on the stock received direct from Italy; but, how 
has it turned out in practice? A few years ago it 
was decided that bees from stock not very long 
from their native clime gathered more honey than 
Italians that had been a long time on our shores. 
Let us have some facts from actual experience. 


OUR CATALOGUE OF VEGETABLE SEEDS, PLANTS, 
HONEY-PLANTS, ETC. 

WHEN our last issue went to press, the type was 
already up for this catalogue, or nearly so; but we 
have been so crowded to get off promptly the circu- 
lars and price lists for the bee-brethren, that our 
own was obliged to stand still and is standing still 
yet. We hope it will be out, however, within the 
next ten days. Besides seeds and plants, it includes 
also supplies for market gardeners, and some sup- 
plies for the poultry business; also galvanized wire 
cloth for carp-ponds, fruit-dryers, etc., ete. Our fa- 
cilities for getting the above goods at a low price 
are such that we believe we confer a favor in han- 
dling them; for by buying in large lots as we do, we 
are enabled to give prices on such things at retail, 
heretofore unknown. va 


HATCHING CHICKENS IN JANUARY. 

THERE, I have gone and counted my chickens be- 
fore they are hatched. Itis one of our nice Brahma 
hens that is going to do the hatching, and she is un- 
der one of the benches in the greenhouse. When I 
put her there she would not sit down on her nest; 
but after I took thirteen eggs out of my pocket, 
and placed them beside her, she took her bill and 
pushed them under with great satisfaction, and sat 
down as motherly as one could wish. When itcame 
breakfast time, however, she got into one of the 
boxes of lettuce plants, and don’t you believe she 
made them fly? Some of them must have hit the 
glass overhead; and after she did the same thing 
next day, Mr. Weed, the gardener, wanted to have 
her discharged for bad behavior. Wedidn't, though; 
we just put some poultry netting around her, and 
now she sits in one corner, and sits equal to any 
new-fangled incubator. She started New-Year's 
day, so the chiekens ought to hatch out on the 21st. 
In our next number I will tell you how many she 
brings out. I presume likely Huber will be able to 
count them. hdeadbriithe 


SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTORS. 

Our friend Arthur Todd, of Germantown, Pa., 
sends usa copy of the Bulletin de la Societe d’ Api- 
culture de la Somme, one of { 1e most enterprising of 
our foreign exchanges, dated July and August, 1879, 
containing a picture of a solar wax - extractor, 
made by putting a pane of glass over the top of a 
machine that closely resembles Dadant’s uncapping- 
can; so it seems that solar wax - extractors have 
been a good many years in use. And, by the way, I 
do not know wby an uncapping-can might not an- 
swer excellently, with a circular piece of glass 
dropped down in the top a few inches, and then the 
whole machine inclined at the proper angle toward 
the sun. If the inside of the upper can is kept 











scoured with whiting it will be an excellent reflect- 
or. I would drop the piece of glass down a few 
inches, to be out of the way of the wind a little 
more. Please let us have reports from this ar- 
rangement. Meanwhile we extend thanks to friend 
Todd, who was, we notice, an apicultural delegate 
to the Paris Exposition in 1878. 


THE NECESSITY OF LARGE PROFITS ON SEEDS OF 
DIFFERENT KINDS. 

WE oftentimes wonder why seedsmen pay, say a 
dollar a bushel fora certain kind of seeds, and re- 
tail them out for two or three dollars a bushel. 
One reason why there must be large profits is this: 
Every seedsman wants to have enough seeds to 
supply all demands; but in order to do this there is 
no way but to buy a good deal more than enough; 
and as itis not advisable to use many seeds more 
than one year old, the surplus remaining on hand 
must be burned up, or sold at an insignificant price 
compared with first cost, or be fed to stock. Al- 
most every year we have to throw away seeds of 
spider plant and figwort that cost us a good many 
dollars, or else face the other dilemma of being un- 
able to supply the demand. 





A BRANCH SUPPLY - HOUSE FOR THE FRIENDS IN 
THE SOUTH. 

For years there has been much talk about some 
arrangement whereby our friends in the South 
might have their supplies, without paying the enor- 
mous express and freight charges that they have 
had to pay for years buck. For instance, if a man 
wants ten pounds of foundation, and wants it right 
away, there is no way he can get it very well by 
mail, freight, or express, without paying about half 
its worth to him in the way of charges—that is, pro- 
viding he deals with us, and a great part of our 
trade comes from the Southern States, especially 
the latter part of winter and early inspring. It is 
true, We have supply-dealers in the South, whom I 
would by no means forget; but none of them have 
ever felt like keeping the extensive and varied as- 
sortment that we keep. Well, for months past we 
have been corresponding with Mr. J. M. Jenkins, 
of Wetumpka, Ala., and he has recently paid us a 
visit, and looked the whole matter over, and we may 
say the arrangement is now completed. The goods 
are to be shipped to friend Jenkins by the carload, 
so that the freight is really but a small item. Where 
he has customers near to us he will have the orders 
filled from our place, and vice versa, and he will fur- 
nish nearly all we advertise, at our prices. Friend 
J. is not only a bee-keeper, but he is a railroad man, 
and has been for many years perfectly conversant 
with the whole matter of freights, north and south; 
and as he has also served as express agent, he is at 
home in regard to all express business. Further- 
more, he is a man held in high estimation by all rail- 
road companies in his section, and many of the 
managers of the different companies have express- 
ed their willingness to assist him in the enterprise. 
Friend J. being a railroad man, has, by the assist- 
ance of other railroad officials, arranged to secure 
a wonderfully, low rate of freight from our place 
to his. He manufactures Simplicity hives from 
southern white pine, so as to sell them at our prices 
in Wetumpka. 

Now, then, if we can not help in this great matter 
before us, of bringing about friendly relations, and 
especially friendly business relations, between the 
North and South, it will be funny. 
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TOBACCO AND HEART DISEASE. 

ey HERE is one evil, and I think one of the great- 
est, yet I have never seenitin print. Thatis, 
sudden death from heart disease; but I say, 
tobacco disease. These deaths have increas- 
ed a hundred fold since my young days. I 
am over 81 years old; 70 years agolI saw but one 
smoker, and he an old man or old woman, where we 
now see a thousand among the same number of 
people. Young men commenced smoking about ten 
years after; and about forty years later ! saw, for 
the first time, little boys smoking. 

We had no matches nor cigars till about 1830, 
hence smoking was more difficult. I never saw, in 
any newspaper of that date, an account of any 
children falling dead, although I read several week- 
ly papers, but now I see accounts of several boys 
and girls who dropped dead at the age of about 14 
or 15 years old. This evil increases as smoking in- 
creases. If the increase of smoking is as great for 
0) years to come, I believe the sudden deaths will be 
1000 times as great. And why? Because these chii- 
dren now smoking will raise children who will in- 
herit the tobacco poison from them. Many infants 
in these days inhale this poison into their tender 
lungs the first days of their lives, from a smoking 
father, in a tight room. Since 1830, cook-stoves 
have been introduced; hence smoking in a shut-up 
room is much harder on an infant in the cradle, and 
ull others, than it was when there were none but a 
few old people who smoked, and that in a chimney- 
corner, where nearly ali the poison would go up 
the chimney. 

I find that, railroad offices are filled more with 
tobacco poison than elsewhere, and officers fre- 
quently drop dead, one lately in Cincinnati. No 
railroad officer should be allowed tosmoke. It di- 
vides their attention, addles their brains, and hin- 
ders sober thoughtfulness; hence the danger of life 
and limb, so frequently of late, on railroads. 

Plainville, O. ISAAC LARRANEE, 





HOW THE “DOSE” CURED. 

I did not think to explain myself. I used tobacco 
for about 20 years. I quit 4 years ago this fall. I 
have never used any since, and never expect to 
again. I am now 51] years old. I have read the 
“Dose,” and itis the best I have ever seen. I will 
do all that I gan to stop the use of tobacco. I will 
lend the Dose to others to read. I have been hand- 
ling bees for five years. I have never had more 
than 20 colonies at one time. I have sold down to 
four this winter. I don't think this country is very 
good for honey. There has been but one good year 
since I came here. LEwIs N. COOPER. 

Tehama, Cherokee Co., Kansas, Dec. 24, 1585. 

I hereby promise to pay for the smoker, what- 
ever the price may be, if I ever am weak enough to 
chew or smoke any more tobacco, or use it in any 
other form. J.C. PARKS. 

Scottsboro, Ala., Nov. 16, 1885. 





I have quit the use of tobacco, after five years’ 
use; and if you think me entitled to a smoker, send 
me one; and if I ever use the weed I will pay you 
for it. T take a deep interest in bees. 

WARREN Key. 

Victory, Carroll Co., Ga., Nov. 30, 1885. 





AN HONEST OWN-UP FROM ONE OF OUR BOYS. 

I returned home from Sivux City last Monday; 
that is why I failed to answer your letters. I was 
gone two months. The 75 cts. is for the smoker you 
gave me for quitting tobacco. I have broken my 
pledge. I smoked a cigar to ease my toothache 
while in Iowa, but it makes no difference. I broke 


“my pledge. However, I have quit again. Don't put 


me in the Tobacco Column this time until I see if [ 
can hold out. REESE POWELL. 
Mineral Point, Wis., Dec. 18, 1885. 14 
May God bless you, friend Reese, for your 
truthfulness, even though you have broken 
your pledge. You have fulhlled your prom- 
ise to the very letter, and I am very, very 
glad to hear you say you are going to try 
again. I have disobeyed you a little in put- 
ting this in print; but since I do it for the 
encouragement of lots of other boys who are 
looking on, I am sure you will excuse me. 
believe if I were you I would bear the tooth- 
ache rather than take the risk of starting 
the old habit again. May God bless you, my 
young friend, and help you to hold out. 











CONVENTION NOTICES. 








The North-Eastern Ohio and North-Western Penn- 
sylvania Bee-Keepers’ Association wibl hold its sev- 
enth annual convention in Meadville, Pa., Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Jan. 20 and 21, 1886. 

New Lyme, O. C. H. Coon, See. 


The next meeting of the Maine Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation will be held at Skowhegan, Maine, Jan. 1%, 
20, 21, 1886. Ww. Hoyt, Sec’y. 

Ripley, Me. 


The Bee-Keepers’ Association of Hancock Co., 
Ohio, will meet in Findlay, Sat., Jan. 24, 1886. 
Stanley, Putnam Co., Ohio. 8S. H. BOLTON, Sec. 
The Twelfth Annual Convention of the Cham- 
plain Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
in the basement of Town Hall, Middlebury, Vt.,° 
Thursday, January 21, 1886. A general invitation is 
extended to all. kK. H. HOLMES, See. 
Shoreham, Yt. 





The Indiana Bee-Keepers’ Association will meet 
in Indianapolis, Jan. 2], at 1 Pp. M., in the State 
Board of Agriculture Rooms, opposite the new 
Statehouse. We should be pleased to have all meet 
with us, and hereby send an earnest invitation to 
come. JONAS SCHOLL, Pres. 

Lyons Station, Fayette Co., Ind. 

The Eastern New York Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold its Annual Convention tn Agricultural 
Hall, Albany, ‘Tuesday, Wednesday, and ‘Thursday, 
January 26, 27, and 28, 1886. There will be three 
sessions each day after the first. First session 
‘Tuesday, 26, at 2 o'clock p. M. All interested in 
bee-keeping are requested to attend, and bring 
apiarian supplies for exhibition. The programme 
will consist of essays on important subjects, dis- 
cussion of questions of interest, ete. 

Halfmoon, N. Y. 


The North-Eastern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its fourth annual convention, 
Wednesday, Feb. 3,in the Council rooms at East 
Saginaw, Mich. The Sherman House, one block 
from place of meeting, will entertain those present, 
at $1.00 per day. Saginaw folks are working hard 
to make every thing pleasant for those from 
abroad. Let us turn out and show that we appre- 
ciate their efforts. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. 

Rogersville, Mich. 


C. W. PHILO. 





The Seventeenth Annual Convention of the New 
York State Bee-Keepers’ Association (formerly 
North-Eastern) will be held in Rochester, N. Y., on 
16th, 17th, and 18th of Feb., 1886. ‘Chis will be one of 
the largest meetings ever held in the State. A 
large number of our most experienced bee-masters 
will take part in the discussions, and several essays 
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will be read from ® number of our most sinceias | 
men throughout the country. The programmé is | 
complete. If you are young in the work, you can | 
not afford to stay away. If older, you nay give | 
some good hints, if you get none 

We want a good display of all “kinds of supplies 
and fixtures. We have a room on purpose for ex- 
hibits, and any goods sent to the secretary, in care | 
of the “ National Hotel,” Rochester, N. Y., will be | 
placed on exhibit and either sold or returned to-the 
exhibitor, as directed. 

Reduced rates at the hotels have been secured, 
also rates on some of the railroads. All will have to 
pay full fare one way; return ticket at % fare, by 
presenting certificate from the seeretary, who will 
furnish them on application. We want an active 
vice-president in every county in the State. Please 
name or send the name of some one for your coun- 
ty. F.C. BENEDICT. Sec. 
Perry Center, N. Y. L. C. Root, Prés. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY-EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARK GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIV ENS, 
HONE Y-SECTIONS, &c.. &c. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS, 
Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O, 
P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for ‘ Practical Hints to 








Bee- “Keepers.” lifdb 
LEGS AND ARMS = 
. (ARTIFICIAL) \ = 
WITH RUBBER HANDS AND FEET. Se 
The Most Natural, Com- ¥ 
fortable and Duraile. A 
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THOUSANDS IN USE. {7 


New Patents and Impor- 
tant Improvemenis. 
Special attention given to 


SOLDIERS, 
Nl. Pampkiet of 160 Pages 
SENT FREE. 


g 4. A. MARKS, 
701 Broadway, New York. 
Please mention this paper. 


WE WILL SELL 


Chaff hives complete, with lower frames, for $2.50; 
in flat, $1.50. A liberal discount by the quantity. 
Simplicity hives, Section Boxes, Comb Fdn., and 
other Supplies, at a great reduction. We have new 
machinery, and anenlarged shop. Italian Bees 
and Queens. Send for Price List. 23 22db 

A. F. STAUFFER & CO., Sterling, His. | 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- | 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in | 
unother column. 3 sbtfd 


lb 
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COMB FOUNDATION, 


We have just purchased a large lot of fine bees- 
wax at a bargain, which will enable us to sell fdn. 
| very cheap for cash. 


NOW IS YOUR TIME TO PURCHASE. & 


Our fdn. will all be manufactured on the celebrat- 
ed Given press. Write for special rates to dealers 
and large consumers, stating how much you want, 
and what kind whether thick or thin. We send 
sample of foundation free. Our Price List of 


APIARIAN * SUPPLIES 


for 1886 sent on application. Estimates given on 
almost all kinds of bives and frames. Address 


RENNEDY & LEARY, 
eat fb HIGGINSVILLE, LAFAYETTE CO., MO. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


WEEKLY, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
D. A. Jones & Co., Publishers, Beeton, Ont., Can. 


The only bee journal printed in Canada, and con- 
taining much valuable and interesting matter each 
week from the pens of leading Canadian and United 
States bee-keepers. Sample copy sent free on re- 
ceipt of address. Printed on nice toned paper, and 
ina nice shape for binding, making in one year a 
volume of 832 pages. 9tfb 


SECTIONS. 


Western headquarters for bee-men’s supplies. 
Four-piece sections, and hives of every kind, a 
specialty. Flory’s corner-clamps, ete. Orders for 
sections and clamps filled in a few hours’ notice. 
Send for sample and prices. 

M.R.MADARY, 
22 21db Box 172. Fresno City, Cal. 


FOR SALE. 


400 COLONIES OF BEES. 
Will exchange for good horses and mules. 
ANTHONY OPP, 
22tfdb Helena, Phillips Cor, Ark. 


DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 








| est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 


| in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 
Itis ne eg sale hy Messrs. A. H. Newman, Chi- 

cago, Ill.; ‘, Muth, Cincinnati, 0.: Jas. Heddon, 

| Dow agiac, ge F. L. Dougherty, Indianapo- 


| lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. a 


CONTRACTS WANTED 


WITH — 


SUPPLY DEALERS 


FOR NEXT SEASON’S STOCK OF GOODS. 
CHAFF, STORY AND HALF CHAFF, AND SIM- 
PLICITY FIVES, SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, 
COMB FOUNDATION, FRAMES, SEC- 
TIONS, BOOKS, ETC., 

At wholesale and retail. Unexcelled facilities. | 


Circulars and estimates free. Successors to 8. C. 
5. P. Watts. Sta. Kerrmore, B.C. C., & 8. W. R.R. 


WATTS ~_ oar Clearfield Co., Pa. 


ka Saf Engine | 
FOR SALE. eureka Safety. Engine 


1-2d. . A. FRADENBURG, Port Washington, 0. | 


Jr., Freeburg, Ill.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., [L.; 

8. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Illinois; Arthur Todd. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. Kretchmer, 
Coburg, Iowa; Elbert F. Smith, Smyrna, N. Y.; 
C.T. Dale, Mortonsville. Ky.; Clark Johnson & 
Son, Covington, Kentucky; J. B. Mason & Sons, 
Mechanic Falls, Maine; C. A. Graves, Birmingham, 
O.; M.J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kan.; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 


| Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y.; J. A. Huma- 
| son, Vienna, O., and numerous other dealers. 


Write for samples free, and price list of su 5 en 
| accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- 
| licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
| 1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
| to sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
3btfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Hlinois. 


FOR SALE. Highs pair fine Pe kin ducks, at 


itfdb D. D. FARNSWORTH, Clive, Polk Co,, Towa, 











Sy teks minty. oe 
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| PRY-PAN, 10 inch... ......... 020.000. 2 25 | 21 00 


FOR SALE. 


100 lbs. Beeswax, choice yellow, per 1b., 30 cents; 100 
Ibs. dark,at 26 cts. per lb., warranted pure and good 
wax. 

80 Ibs. 14-inch Wire Nails meevens 13 gauge; in 
lots of 10 ibs. and over, per Ib., 7c. 

Stencil and Key Check Die Outfit. Price and full 
list on application. 

Four Horse-Power Engine and Boiler (B. W. Payne 
& Sons’ make), not used over three months. War- 
ranted in good order. Also 18-inch French Burr Corn 
and Feed Mill. 

One Barrel-Steamer for cooking feed. Furnace, 
144-inch boiler iron, “‘T’’ pipe, brass eocks. In good 
order. Prices, etc., on application. 


| 
H. L. GRAHAM, | 





1-24 GRANDVIEW, LOUISA C0., IOWA. 


BE SURE | 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


APIARIAN. feist SUPPLIES | 





elsewhere. It con- 
tains illustrations and descriptions of every thing | 
new and desirable in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 





ITALIAN QUEENS AWD BEES. | 
J. C. SAYLES, | 
Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 


yADANT s FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column. 


2 tfd 








Recent Additions to the Counter Store. 
Postage. ] [Pr. of 10, of 100 
THREE-CENT COUNTER. 

4| TOOTHPICES, in wooden holders, all | 





ready to set on table . | 28|2 75} 
3| PAIL, TOY TIN, painted different colors, | 
with or without cover................ | 28|2 50 


2 | SOREW-DRIVER, sewing-machine, wood | 
handle; handy for many purposes. | 29 | 2 8 | 
FIVE - CENT COUNTER. 

4 | ENVELOPES, white, medium size, bunch 


Poy BOS Es eae error | 4514 00 
| ESSENCE Cinnamon and Wintergreen, 
ee ee ee eee ee | 4714 50 
3| pd FOR HOT DISHES, tinned wire..... | 4214 00 
10 | JUTE, TWINE, 14-lb. balls ... .| 4814 7 
6 | INESTAND, no cover, a little beauty ... | 45| 4 25 | 
TEN-CENT ( OUNTER. 
78 | AXLE-GREASE, MICA, of wide reputation | 95 | 9 00 
Pe EE rae ea 90 | 8 50 
2 | ens ROUND BASTARD, 5in... . 80 | 7 00 
10 | MEMORANDUM-BOOES, 64 pages, 10 per doz| 95/9 00 
A large one 5x11, 144 pages, ruled for accounts, fur 10c. 
3] ene, 4 Mey nickel-plated; a wonder 
sake edad A SRABS S | |8 59 
5 | UTILITY MEASURE, tin, s-pint, with fun- 
AE a SRE Sree ee {| {9 00) 
Just the thing for filling bottles. 
| LAMP-SHADE HOLDER: this is glass, and 
takes the place of achimney........ | 95) 9 00 
2 | POULTRY BOOK, 48 pages, full of pictures | 75 | 6 50 


FIFTEEN - CENT COUNTER. 


| OOFFEE-POT, 3 qt., fire-proof bottom. | 1 40 | 13 50 
It won't leak, even when solder melts off. 
7 | UTILITY MEASURE, tin, 1 pint, with 
. funnel attached . 1 30 | 12 00 | 
6 | FILE, or WOOD RASP, either flat or ‘halt’ 
I NEUEN, clic diy ascy. ues iekecese {1 45 | 14 00 


TWENTY-CENT council. 


4 | ENIFE. one-blade, large, fine steel... | 1 90 | 18 00 
% | UTILITY MEASURE. 1 gt., with funnel at- 
tached; a very useful size.. {1 75 | 15 00 


TWENTY-FIVE CENT counrun. 

8 | BRUSH, CLOTHES, genuine bristle; good \2 25 | 21 00 
BRUSH, HAIR, a beaut 2 25 | 20 00 
OIL-CAN, a graduated glass one in tin 

one holding % gallon.............. 2 25 | 21 00 
-EOD, japanned, good size ....... 2 40 | 23 00 
10 | LE ot SUP. DIPPER, agate-iron ware | 2 40 | 23 00 





Made of heavy, polished sheet iron, all in one piece. andle 
covered with tin, to keep it cool and prevent it from heating 
the hand; a beauty. 


THIRTY-+FIVE CENT COUNTER. 
| Cannes DISH, beautifully engraved 





Oi iccirg ms dirgkte'Dh ak sadn 34S Eas oe {3 25] 31 00 
18 | BAUMES, bell: face, No. 2, best steel | . 25 | 31 00 
| OIL-CAN, tin, 2 wal., good............ 3 25 | 30 00 


A graduated lass oil-e an in tin case, 1 gal., same price. 
| TEA-KETTLE, medium size, made of 
the very best tin si ks wince wah sins vores [3 35 | 82 00 
15 | UTILITY MEASURE, +4 gallon .......... | 2 25 | 82 00 
fen curate measure with a funnel attached; a most useful 
u 


5 | WASE-BASIN, 94 in., agate-iron ware | 3 40 | 32 
FIFTY-CENT COUNTER. 


| FRY-PAN, agate-iron ware, 10 inch... | 4 50 | 42 00 
| KETTLE, agate-iron ware, 4x7% in... | 4 50 | 40 00 
30 | WASH-BASIN, agate-iron ware, 12 in.. | 4 75 | 45 00 


This ware looks like polished granite, and will last a lifetime 
Ree careful use 


| UTILITY MEASURE, 1 gallon; with fun~ 
DE BING « cea: Ses an CAR | 4 25 | 40 00 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENT COUNTER. 
| KETTLE, agate-iron ware, 4x10....... | 7 00 | 68 00 
ONE-DOLLAR COUNTER. 
| EETTLE, agate-iron. 5xll_ ........... 9 00 | 85 00 
| TEA and COFFEE POTS, agate-iron,2 qt | 8 50 | 80 Ou 


MISCELLANEOUS COUNTER. 
FOR $1.50. 











STAR BUTCHER-SAW FRAME. The frame is beautiful- 
ly nickel-plated, and the saws are tempered very 
hard, and are thrown away when dull, as a new one 
is cheaper than filing it. They stay sharp many 
times as long as an ordinary saw. Blades are 16 in. 
long; price of blades 10c each or $1.00 per doz. A 
larger frame for $2.00. 

Agate-iron ware, DISH-PAN, 14 
TEA and COFFEE POTS, 4 qt.: TEA-E TLE, 4-qt., 


each. 
FOR $3.50. 


An 8 DAY COTTAGE STRIZING-CLOCE, in avery pretty 
wood frame, gilt trimmed. If you want an alarm, 
it will be 50 cts. extra. 


The following Counter Goods have 


been reduced from 
15 CENT TO 10 CENT COUNTER. 
8 | FILE, DOUBLE-ENDER, with handle....... | 90/8 50 


We have been able to get these so cheap as to offer them, 
handie and all, fora dime. 


20 CENT TO 15 CENT COUNTER. 

18 | SCREWS, Bessemer steel, gross boxes, 
two sizes, linch, Nos. 8 and 6...... | 130] 12 50 
25 CENT TO 20 CENT COOUNTER. 

25 | SCREWS, messeraes steel, per gross, 4 


: SETTLE, 5%x13; 
$1.50 


sizes, 144 in., Nos. 9 and 10, and 14 
in., Nos. $ ‘and ROO S Oere 1 80] 17 50 
50 | WASHBOARD, ‘‘ O. K..’’ double.. 1 75 | 15 00 


This is anice, light, good washboard, and ¥ w Rd each one 
goes avery pretty and usetul little recipe book, worth almost 
the 25 cents of itself. 


35 Cent to 25 Cent Counter. 
38 | SCREWS, Bessemer steel, per gross, 3 
sizes, 154% in., No. 10,2 in., No. 11, 
and 2% in., No. 11.....- | 2 30 | 22 & 
50 Cent to 35 Cent Counter. 
£0 | SCREWS, Bessemer steel, per gross, 2 
sizes, 2 in., No. 15, and 2% in., No. 2 | 3 25 | 31 00 
75 Cent to 50 Cent passe 
|$ pag Bessemer steel, per gros 
sizes, 2% in., No. 14, and 8in., No. ‘iB | 4 50 | 42 CO 
"81.25 to $1.00 Counter. 
| STEEL SQUARE, +4 and 14 in. divisions, 
a first-quality square ..... ........ | 
Same nickel-plated, one-half more, 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


9 00 | 85 00 








*. 
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| Yellow-jackets............... % 
‘ Zine, Perforated............. 


FOR SALE. 


One second-hand ‘fdn. mill that will roll sheets 14 
inches wide. The mill is at present in New Hamw- 
burg, Ont., Can. The original price on it was $40.00, 
but we will now sell it ath alf price, or $20.00. 

Also one exactly like it, owned by W. W. Bliss, of 
Duarte, Los Angelés Co., Cal. There is nothing 
wrong with these mills, except that the rolls are of 
smaller diameter than those we now make, in con- 
sequence of which they do not make quite so thin 
fdn. right in the middle of the rolis as those made 
now with rolls of alarger diameter. They will, how- 
ever, roll narrow sheets equal to any, and will roll 
sheets a foot w ide; but when of so great a width, 
the center is a trifle thicker, as explained above. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


GOOD NEWS FOR DIXIE! 
SIMPLICITY HIVES, 


Sections, Extractors, Smokers, Separators, 
&c., of Root’s Manufacture, Shipped 
from here at ROOT’S PRICES. 

Also S. hives of Southern yellow pine, and Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies in general. Price List Free. 


J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 
FOUNDATION, SECTIONS, 


WARRANTED FIRSTCLASS. | OF FANE QUALITY. 
Samples and reduced prise list of supplies, free. 
J.D. GOODRIC 

3-5 -0- 1—19d Fast HARDWICK, c AL. V% 


AV ING moved my large queen-rearing apiary 





Co. 


from Lewisville to Milton, I will still furnish | 


pure Italian bees and queens in any quantity and 
shape. Those wanting tostart apiaries should write 
for prices. 
bronze turkeys, at $1.50 per sitting of 9. 

3-190 GEO. W. BAKER, Milton, Ind. 


BEE. rb he es i8 pages! FREE ns. | 
rated catalo; rnd ALES ; to all | 
re “— | Black-raspberry plants, 7 different kinds, 


bee-keepers sending address 


stfdb JOS. NYSEW ANDER, Des Moines, lowa. 
Marcel April J 

ITALIAN QUEENS, we inne 
Untested queens, - - - - $1.50 $1.25 $1.00 
‘Tested queens, - - - - 3.00 2.50 2.00 
io nuclei, no queen, 4.00 3.00 2.50 
3 Dozen rates on 7 ylication. 

ANNA M. BROOKS, SORRENTO, GE CO., FLORIDA. 
i8-INCH CEM LANER 

FOR SALE, FOR $70,00. 


Franks’ make; used about a month, and warrant: | 
ed in good order. Address E. Y. PERKINS 
atid Jefferson, Greene Co., lowa, 


1 also will furnish eggs from California | 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 


* any of the following department:, at a uniform 


price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per annum, 
when given once a mouth, or $4.00 per year if given 
in every issue. 


$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
oul charge. After, 20e each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be rear- 
ed from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced 
to lay when they were shipped. They also agree to 

return the money at any time when customers be- 
come impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind, that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warrani- 
edand tested queens, furnished on application to 
any of the parties. Names with *, use an imported 
queen-mother, If the queen arrives dead, notify us 
and we will send you another. Probably none will 
be sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If 
wanted sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A. 1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


*H. H. Brown, Light Street. Columbia Co., Pa. Itt 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. Itfd 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. itfd 
*Wim. Ballantine, Mansfield, Rich. Co., O. Itfd 
*D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. 23tfd 
*S. G. Wood, Birmingham, Jeff. Co., Ala, Itfd 
*8. C. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 23tfd 
S. H. Hutchinson & Son, Clare mont, Surry Co., Va. 

we 
*E. Kretchmer, Coburg, Mont. Co., lowa. 23tfd 


D). McKenzie, Camp Parapet, Jeff. Parish, La. Itfd 


Ira D. Alderman, Taylor's Bridge, Samp. Co., fois 
ls 
G. F. Smith, Bald Mount, Lack’a Co., Pa, 23ttd 

‘Jos. Byrne, Baton Rouge, Lock Box 5, 
East Baton Rouge Par., La. 23tfd 

J. W. Winder, Carroliton, Jeff. Par., 

New Orleans, La. 3tfd 
*E. Burke, Vincennes, Knox Co., Ind. 3-1 





Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
= L.V iallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., 

. W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co., Me. 
ka & Leahy, Higginsville, Laf. Co., Mo. 23tfd 
E. Kretchmer, Coburg, Montgomery Co., Ja. 25tfd 
8. D. Buell, Union City, Branch Co., Mich. 3 


Itfd 


1-23 


La. 








ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AN) 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column. 


BASSWOOD-TREES. 


Basswood-trees, | to 3 feet high, per hundred, $1.50 
Hard Maple * 3tod “ 1.50 
6.50 


per hundred, $1.00; per thousand 
Address H. WIRTH, Borodino, 3 
3-5-Td Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


50 COLONIES BEES FOR SALE. 


I have 50 stands of bees for sale, hybrids and 


| blacks, and in the Mitchell hive, 15‘frames in hive, 


| well painted, and metal rabbets. 


I live on the Ar- 

and can ship by R. R. or 
"ETER ME 

Poplar Grove, Phillips bo. ., Ark. 


kansas Midland KR. K., 
water via Helena. 
3 8db 





APE SEED at ten cents a pound, or 3 Ibs. for 
23c. The seed is new, and will 
A. J. SHEPARD, Ww aler, Lin 


row. Address 
n Co., [owa, 
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HoNey Conn. 


CITY MARKETS. 

New York.—Honey.—The market remains quiet, 
and does not show much activity. Since September 
1, 1885, our receipts of comb honey have exceeded 
11.500 crates, and to-day we have on hand about 1500 
crates. Buyers and jobbers who bought heavily 
last fall have not disposed of their stock as yet, 
which causes the present state of the market. 
However, we expect a fair demand during Februa- 
ry and March. We quote at present: Fancy white 
l-lb. caps, 13@14e: 2-lb. caps, 11@i2c; fair and off 
grades, 1-lb. caps, 11@12c; 2-lb. caps, 10@10'4c; buck- 
wheat, 1-lb. caps, 10@11e: 2-lb. caps, *@1lWe; extract- 
ed, clover and basswood, 644@7'!4; buckwheat, 5@6c. 

THURBER, WHYLAND & Co., 





i 





Jan. 21, 1886. 


New YorkK.— Honey.—The market for comb honey 


continues dull and inactive, and prices are ruling 
lower. The present cold weather, however, should 
it continue, may improve trade in a short time. 
We quote as follows: 

Fancy white comb, 1-lb. paper cartons, 


Reade & Hudson Sts., New York. | 


Walte. 





BEE CULTURE. FEB. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX. 


We are now in the market, and will be during the 
entire season, for all honey offered us, in any quan- 
titv, shape, or condition, just so it is pure. e will 
sell on commission, charging 5 per cent; orif a sam- 
ple is sent us, we will make the best cash offer the 
general market will afford. We will handle bees- 
wax the same way, and can furnish bee-men in 
quantities, crude or refined, at lowest market prices. 

ur junior member in this deparment, Mr. Jerome 
Twichell, has full charge, which insures prompt and 
careful attention in all its details. 

Sample of comb honey must be a full case, repre 
senting a fair average of the lot. On such sam- 
ple we will make prompt returns, whether we buy 
| or not. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., 

15 db Kansas City, ‘lo. 


SECTIONS CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
THE “BOSS” ONE-PIECE SECTION. 
















glussed or unglassed, 12@18e. | 


at Ge “ 2-lb. glassed, 94@lle. | 
-“ 4 ~ * unglassed, Li@12e. | 
* Buckwheat, ** ‘ glassed, Ye. 


1 lb. glassed or unglassed, l0@11e. 
No change in extracted. Beeswax, pure yellow, 
2T@28eo. McCaAuL & HILDRETH BROS., 
Jan. 12, 1886. 34 Hudson 8t., cor. Duane St., 
New York. 


CHicaGco.—Honey.—Sales are quite good at pres- | 
! l 


ent in both comb and extracted honey. Comb 
brings from 15@lic, and from M@l5be. The stocks 


Patented June 28, 1881. 

Bee-keepers will find it to their interest to send 
for our price list, just issued, before ordering their 
sections for 1886. We have our machinery in first- 
class order, and can turn out more sections per 
hour than other manufacturers in the United States. 

JAS. FORACROOK A CO., 
Feb. 1, 1886, Watertown, Wis. 


EVERY BEE-KEEPER. 


here are very light, and honey is wanted. Shippers | 


should see to the loading of honey in a through car 
to destination. Beeswax, 2A4@26. Extracted honey, 
6@8e. R. A. BURNETT, 

Jan. 2), 1886. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 

MILWAUKEE.—Honey.—The market is without ma- 
terial change since my last report. The supply of 
choice white comb in 1-lb. sections is not large. and 
I can encourage shipments of such. Quote white 
1-lb. sections, 1I5@16c; large sections or dark, 18@lic; 
extracted, in barrels or kegs, white, 7%4@&8; colored, 
6'4,@7e. A. V. BisHop, 

Jan. 21, 1886. 142 W. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Boston.—Honey.—Best 1-pound sections, 14@16; 
best 2-pound sections, 12@14. Slow sale. No de- 
mand for extracted. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

Jani. 21, 1886 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—There is nothing new to 
report on the market for honey and beeswax. An 
exceedingly slow demand for all kinds, and low 
prices, make matters very unsatisfactory. Demand 
would not be stimulated by lower offerings. No 
mesa CHaAs. F. MuUTH, 

S. E. Cor. Freeman and Central Avenues, 

Jan. 26, 1886. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—The market has not chang- 
ed materially since Jun. Ist, except it exhibits the 
usual stagnation prevalent at this season. The 
stock of new 1-lb. sections of white is very smail, 
and prices 14@lic; 2-lb. are in better supply, but 
very slow at 18@14. Other descriptions are entirely 
unsalable at any price. Beeswax, very scarce at 
22a25. A. C. KENDEL, 

Jan. 20, 1886. 115 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 








St. Lovurs.—Honey.—Our honey market is very 
dull. No inquiry tor any kind. Prices normal. 


Southern, in bbls., 5@5'%c. Northern, in cans, | 


8%@9, retail. Comb honey, white clover, held at 
15@16c, in 1-lb. sections. Dark not wanted at any 
price. Beeswax, 22',@23c; not much arriving. 
Jan. 12, 1885. W. T. ANDERSON & Co., 
104 N. 3d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Detrroit.—Honey.—No change in Detroit honey 
market. Best white comb honey, in 1-lb. sections, 
15 cts. Dark, almost unsalable. Extracted selling 
in asmall way from 10 to 12 cts. per pound. Bees- 


wax, 25@27c, wholesale. The above quotations in | 


honey are from my actual sales. M. H. Hunt. 


Bell Branch, Mich., Jan, 22, 1886. 


—SEND FOR— 


PRICE LIST CF 


BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


LO WEST PRICES. 
H.W. WILLIAMS & SONS, BATAVIA, ILL. 


Tie PRACTICAL BEE-HIVE, one of the best, L. frame, 
a complete hive, sent on recipt of $2.50. Bees, 
queens, and supplies; also Plymouth Rock and 

Brown Leghorn eggs, $1.50 per sitting. Address 
T. G. ASHMEAD, Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


3-5-Td. 


SIMPLICITY HIVES, SIMPLICITY FRAMES 
SECTIONS, SMOKERS, COMB FODN., ETC. 


In fact, we manufacture and keepin stock every 
thing that live bee-men need, and at low rates. 
Write for price list, free. Address 
KENNEDY & LEAHY, 

HIGGINSVILLE, LAFAYETTE Co., Mo. 


btfdb 


J. W. K. SHAW & CO., 
Specialists in Italian-Queen Rearing 


Order early, to give us the pleasure of filling 
orders promptly, by return mail—a pleasure to 
the sender and to the buyer. All from imported 
stock. We haveno others. Prices: Untested, $1.00; 
tested, $2.00; dozen, $10.00. To dealers, special rates. 


3-4d Loreauville, Iberia Parish, La, 


ONE MOMENT, PLEASE. 


It will pay you to send for my circular. <A choice 
lot of my noted strain of Italian bees and queens 
for sale “Me. My bees work largely on Bed 

Cloyer. 1 challenge the world on Fine Bees 
and Queens, also fine large English Rabbits. 

F. BOOMHOWER, 
3-5d Gallupvilic, Schoharie Co., N. ¥. 











ADANT?S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail]. See adyertisement in another 
column, sbtfd 











